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LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


*“‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer contains the ingredients used ‘by the 
most famous Creole beauties. It will restore gray hair to its original 
color, stop falling hair, cure dandruff, keep the hair clean, soft and glossy 
and will make curly or kinky hair lie straight and smooth for a time. 





NOTHING TAKES ITS PLACE. 

This is a photograph of Miss 
Nancy Rice, 185 Bcale_ street, 
Memphis, Tenn., wo has been 
using our ‘‘La Creole’’ Hair Re- 
storer for years, and who says: 

‘“‘Nothing I have ever used will 
take the place of your ‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, as it keeps my hair 
in a splendid condition.”’ 

Miss Rice is a woman of striking 
personal appearance, which is ow- 





ng very largely to her fine hair, 
the result of using our ‘‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer. 


Miss Nancy Rice. 


MAKES HAIR LIE STRAIGHT: 


FOR A TIME. 
HAS DONE WONDERS. ‘ 
This is a photograph of Mr, 
Louis Nemore, residing at No. 10 
Turley St., Memphis, Tenn., cne 
of the most highly respected col- 
ored men in the city. He is im- 
plicitly trusted by his employer 
for the last ten years— Dr. Heber 
Jones, one of our most prominent 
physicians and now president of 
the Memphis Board of Health. 
Mr. Nemore says that he takes 
pleasure in stating that our ‘‘La 
Creole’’ Hair Restorer has done 
wonders for his splendid head of 
hair. ‘‘It has kept my hair from 
falling out, and has kept my 
head and scalp in a clean, healthy 
condition. I recommend it very 
highly. 
VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 








Mr. Louis Nemore. 
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We Have Nearly 
4000 Stockholders 


Hundreds of Them Have Paid 
Up Stock, on Which They Are 
Drawing 7 Percent Dividends 
Annually : : : a 


Why Not Become One ? 
Let Your Money Work For You 








HE success of our work in the different States, proves that we are 
giving the people what they want. We own over $100,000.00 worth 
of real estate; are doing a Mercantile Business of over 27,000.00 
yearly. Have a large Insurance department in which we have written 
over one hundred and fifty thousand members, carrying over $4,000,000 
Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. We 
have erected buildings from #500 up to $17,000. Over 2400,000 worth of 
our stock is in the hands of our people. 
« These are figures worth considering as they show what a power fo1 
good the Company is. 
« We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, 
clerks, bookkeepers, agents, managers, tellers, Cashiers, messengers, 
stenographers and architects. 
© Our Capital Stock is $500,000, Bond Issue 350,000. 
* Stock now selling at $10 per share. Formerly sold at $5.00, Bonds are 
selling for $10.00 each, 
« We have a small allotment of stock, still on the market at 310,00 per 
share to be sold in blocks of five shares and upwards, anda few bonds left. 


Write Today for Stock 








Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


L. €. COLLINS, JOHN H. ATKINS 
Treasurer 


P. SHERIDAN BALL 
President Secretary 


* 
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Your Hair Must Grow 














When you use our Johnson’s 


Your Money Returned 


It gently stimulates, 


strengthens and increases the growth of the Hair; softens and nour- 


jshes it and arrests its decline. 
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Why Does The Hair Fall? 


local disturbing 


From many Causes. Sometimes 


such as sickness ; sometimes from neglect in cleansing ; 


quently from decay in the tissues and the saps which supply each in- 


dividual strand of hair. In such case 


JOHNSON’S HAIR FOOD 


Is an excelleut corrective of the many insidious sources of decay 


For children it is invaluable, as 


which ruin woman’s chief ornament. 


it forms the basis of a magnificent Head of Hair and prevents Bald- 


ness in mature age. Excellent for Whiskers and Mustaches. 


son’s Hair Food when used in connection with our other Hair Rem- 


edies is guaranteed to do the following or we will refund your money. 





will prevent, remove and cure Dandruff. 
will stop Itching Sealp. 

will cure scaly Eczema of the Sealp. 
will cure Teiter, Seurf, e 
will stop Falling Hair. 
will cause the Hair to grow iong, soft and glossy. 


Johnson’s Hair Food has been used for over six years by thousands 


of grateful Customers, who have sent us many letters of reeommenda- 


tion. Three extra large boxes by mail $1.00. 


boxes by mail $2.00. Trial box by mail 25 cents in stamps. When 


sending us $1.00 or more send same by Post Office money order, ex- 


Address plainly. 


press M.O. or in registered letter. 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, 


69 RUGGLES STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Most Important Book on the Race Question 


The Aftermath of Slavery 


BY 


William A. Sinclair, A.M., M.D. 


For 16 Years Financial Secretary of Howard University 


With an Introduction by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 

















T this volume, written by one of the ablest of the Negro race, is 
set forth for the first time an adequate record of the historical 
facts which show the services of the colored man to our country 
in peace and in war; what he has accomplished for his own uplift- 
ing; and what are his actual needs for the perfection of his devel- 
opment. The hook also contains copious quotations from the 
Press and from the spoken and written utterances of public men, 
showing how the popular opinion of the —— regards the 
burning questions of the day concerning the Negro’s right to full 
citizenship. 

Tt is a hook that eve ry colored man and woman should read 
themselves and Pp lace in the hands or ‘their children. that they may 
he informed of the true history of their race and be better able to 


work toyether for the accomplishment of its needs. 
Edward Atkinson, in a recent article in the Nort AMERICAN Review, says this is 
ost remarkable %k ever written by a colored man unless we exce>t the novels of Dumas’ 
Col. Thomas Wentworth eee says: ‘‘It shows much irore thoroughne 
with both sides than any book recent! alow rile , 
Hon. Johan C. Dancy, U.S. Recorder of Deeds, sa It is a most valuable cor 
the study of the race question. Itis broad, philosophical, thoughtful ar full.” 
The Chicago Tribune sa This book is one of the most iatell ent and enlightening his- 
torical essays on the subject that has appeare Asa whole ighteous, wise 





and timely discussion of one of the most vitally i ortant sociological pee st =ms that con- 


} 


fronts the American people.” 


The book is hancsomely printed ard kound. The price sent by mail 
is $1.62. We believe that it should be read by every Negro family. 
We have, therefore, made arrangements with the publishers by which 
we can send the book promptly to you, on receipt of price. Send 
postal money order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, 


714 SHAWMUT AVE . . BOSTON, MASS 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


year: not a dull line from January to 
December. Published 52 times a year. 
The Qlueen of Afro-American weeklies 
in the South. Among the great work- 


lies with large circulations The Inde- 


coming year it will still more firmly 


establish itself in the hearts of the 


umns the past five years. All patriotic 
Afro-Americans should read this fear- 


less defender of the people’s interests. 


intellectual, industrial, financial, pol- 
tical, social, economical, uplifting and 


advancement of the race: an adver- 





tisement in its columns will pay. 


the rich and poor. Subscribe to-day. 
Addres W.O. P. SHERMAN, Editor 
34th & Reynolds Sts., Savannah, Ga. 


Guillermo Doblache’s Picarillo 

Sherry and Wanzariéila Pasada J, H. BARKLEY 
are unblended very pale, very 

delicate, very dry wines, grown Real Estate, Insurance 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Marvy’s, according to the person Furniture,Piano Moving « Expressing 


Coal and Wood at Wharf Prices 


who thinks that no foreigner 697 SHAWMUT AVE.. BOSTON 
knows how to spell his own name ) Telephone 1543-3 Roxbuay 
on the Bay of Cadiz: and bottled 

there, and shipped from the Bay 

TRY TO GET A FRIEND TO 
SUBSCRIBE ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE AT ONCE. 


by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
telligent dealers in ** the cup 


which cheers ’—-but does **ine- 
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THE —oe 
DETROW 
INFORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. 


briate’’ if you take too much of it! 


ol 


A newsy eight-page journal. Pub- 


lished every Saturday; 416 pages a 





pendent is conspicuously and deser- Sitete off the sase-neee of 


Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tesmatic and Progressive Emi- 
uration of Colored Americans to 
Africa and the West Indies. 

Is essevtially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Africa or el-ewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a single tax 
constitution. 


Subscription Roles, | year $1.50; 
6 montis $1.00; 3 montis 50¢. 


vedly prominent, and during the 


people that have read its newsy col- 


stands for the moral, religious, 








Agents wanted at every postoflice. ADDRESS, 


THE DETROIT INFORMER 


DETROIT, MICH. 
fa B22 39 }D 3222333333 3333333 


Apply at once. This paper reaches 
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STEPHEN B. BROWN 


111 Hammond Street 
Near Tremont 


Real Estalé and Morlgages 


Houses and Tenements to Let. 


Estates Managed. 
Rents Collected and Property 
Cared For. 


Tel, 951-2 Roxbury, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Telephone 917-2 Rox. 


Cc. E. WHEELER 
Furniture and Piano Moving 


City Express and Jobbing. 
Coal and Wood in large or smé all quis n- | 
tities. 


Ofice and Stand, 447 Lenox Street, Roxbury 


A Complete Course Given by 
Correspondence in 


STENOGRAPHY jo ris:ons 


System can be mastered in one month 
with moderate application. Pupil 
should have good English education be- 
fore takin: course. Send self-addressed 
enve ~— for reply. Prof. S. P. Sebas- 
tian, A. an, A. & 3 M. College, Greensboro, N.C. C. 


-W. SIDNEY PITTMAN 


ARCHITECT 
494 La. Ave.,N.W., Washington D. C. 
Phone Main 6059-M 
Steel construction a specialty 
Plans furnished through correspon- 
dence 


W. L.. JACK LIN 


Dealer in 
Groceries and Provisions 


33 Westminster Street, 
Roxbury 


MeDonald & Hester 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Mortgages 
Painting, Plastering, Paper Hanging. 
Whitening, Tinting and Kalsomining. 
Telephone, 946-2 Roxbury. 


815 Tremont treet, Roxbury, Mass. | 








“Bear This in Mind” 


The Place to Buy 
Your 


FURNISHINGS 


—IS THE— 


Tremont Shirt and Hat Corner 
9/2 TREMONT ST., cor. Kendall St, 


OFEN EVENINGS 


—————___ 


W. J. SAMPSON 
TAILOR 


111 Hammond St., Near Tremont St. 





Moderate Prices, 





Ss. SAMUELS 
The Haberdasher 
Latest Styles of Gents’ Furnishings. 


127 Hanover St., Boston 


HENRY E, O'NEILL & CO, 


DEALERS IN 


WINES, LIQUORS & CICARS 


967 Tremont Street 
Boston 





Telephone Roxbury 855-7 


WALD EN & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


CROCERIES & PROVISIONS 


A Full Line on Hand All 
the Time 


25 Warwick St., Boston 


& we HUNTER & SON 
Furniture and Piano Movers 


Roxbury & Boston Express 
Office 


149 Northampton Street. 
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PRESCRIPTION TRUST ! 


Trust the preparing of your medicines to us. Only the best quality and fresh 
drugs will be used, and the work will be done by a qualified Pharmacist. The 
orice? Leave that to us. It will not be too high—that’s sure. 


THE PEOPLE’S DRUG STORE CoO. 


892 Tremont St., Boston 








For Choice Groceries and Provisions 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Go to B. W. STARK’S MARKET, 910 Tremont Street 


Petween Lenox and Kendall Streets 





P. E. RICHARDSON 
CIGARS AND TOBACEO®O 
10) Furnished Rooms To Let. 


Trunk Moved Free for All Who Rent of Our Agency. 


538D TREMONT STREET, Cor. Hanson, BOSTON 





Telephone 1223-1 Tremont 


E. W. Holden x Provisions 


414 TREMONT ST., Corner Camden 





Go to Woods’ Restaurant, 127 Dartmouth St. 


if you want a good meal for your money. Fine service 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed to all our patrons. 


Banquets, large and small, can bz served at short notice. 


Woods’ Restaurant, Hotel 


Dartmouth, Boston, Mass. 





S. R. RILEY 
Practical Hair Cutter and Shaver 


11 Camden St., 146 Shawmut Ave. 
BOSTON 
Children’s Hair Neatly Cut. Particu- 
lar attention paid to Cutting and Sham- 
pooing Ladies’ Hair. 


S. R. RILEY, PRACTICAL BARBER. 


To the patrons and friends, who have 
kindly sustained me, ° 

My best thanks are due, I will try to 
maintain, 

My old reputation, if you wish to be- 
friend me, 





Continue your custom and still call 
again. S. R. RILEY. 


W. S. SPARROW 


Custom Tailor 


All work done in first-class style 
Tuxedos and Full Dress Suits to Let for 
Balls and Parties. 


13] W. CANTON ST., BOSTON 


(Three Doors East of Tremont St.) 


Branch Store, 774 Shawmut Ave., Rox- 
bury, between Ruggles and Vernon 8ts 


Tel. 1282-1 Tremont, 
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Crown of Glory | i 
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Will proauce it for you 


Makes the Hair Easy to Oo Up } 
Large Bottles 50 Cents | | 





Trial Treatments 10 Cents 


it 
Quite Different to Any Other \ ! } | 


THE OSBORNE CO., | 
wD) 


Box 21 CLEVELAND, O 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
culation of any scientitie journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all gmeiiaatorn. 


MUNN & C0,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 025 F St., Washington, D.C. 


What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what 







extent we are working for others. We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
widely read. If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 

















| pay the eost for packing and postag 
and be sure of this grand offer— only 10 cents. 


| CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. | 


GOLDEN YELLOW | 
CALLA LILY, 6 Bulbs. 


Asters, Balsam, Canna, 
Cailiopsis, Nasturtium, 
Morning Glory, Pansy, | 
Larkspur, Jobs Tears, 
Poppy, Golden Glew: 
Snapdragons, Cosmos, 
Pink, Zinnia, Verbenia, 
Monkey Plant, Sweet 
mm Rocket, Primrose, Ice 
Plant, Petunia, Castor 
Oil Beans, Portulaca, 
Candytutt, ‘Sweet Peas. 


5 CHAMEION 


The Summer Hyacinth, 
Golden Lily, Hamming 
Bird, Gladiolus, Giant 
Tnberose, Baby ‘Breath 
Oxalis, all this beauti- 
ful collection of seeds 
and bulbs only 10c. in 
silver or 5 2-c. stamps to 
Order quick 























For Teachers’ 
Professional Study 
and Reading Circles 


t discount to Teachers 
Seeley’s a, Sw School Management... .$1.25 
s Foundation of Education....... 1 00 





Gordy’s New Psychology (for teachers). 1.25 
Gordy’sA Broader Elementary Education 1.25 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 1.00 
Moore's The Science of Study. - 1.00 
Lind’s Best Methods in Country v “Schools 1.25 
Mistakes in Teaching (Preston Papers). 1.00 


How to Study Literature................. 75 
The Worth of Words ...............se00. 1.25 
Man Who Pleases—Woman W hoCharms .75 
Mrs. Dewey’s Manners, Morals.....¢ach .75 
Character: A Moral Text Book... 1.50 


Splendid gif/t-books all—for a Teacher 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
81- 33-35 West 15th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Schoolbor 1) publishers at one store 











AIR SWITCHES 
Bangs and Wigs of Every Description. 


Most Complete Line of Hair Goods in 
this Country for Colored People. 
50c buys a single braid made of Black 

Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
75c buys a double braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
$1.00 buys a Creole Switch, 16 inches 
long, Brown or Black, 
$1.25 buys a Creole Switch, 20 inches 
long, Brown or Black. 
$1.75 buys a Creole Switch, 22 inches 
long, Black or Brown. 
© $3.50 buys a Natural, Wavy, Hand- 
made Switch like cut. 
Send sample of hair when ordering 
Creole Switches. 
Send money with order and get 
your goods by return mail. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 


T. W. TAYLOR, 
Howell, Mich. 


When writing please mention tLis paper. 
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Jhonsons Hair Preparations Have Given Qxo<dua<dua<Dua<e 


Satisfaction for over Six Years ! GOODE, DUNSON, HENRY CO 9 
Cures (Makes short hair long ) Stops ; . anaes = 
Dandruft ~ Makes thin hair thick ~ Itching GROCERIES & PROVISIONS 


Eczema ( Makesweakhairstrong ) Scalp . ‘ . 7 
25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 a Treatment Fine Family Wines & Liquors 


Sold at Drug Stores or send your order to 
; 739 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass 
Johnson Manufacturing Company Tel. 869-6 Rox J. Francis Henry, Mgr ; 


Boston, Mass Peet Oe at Oe tect et tit te 


; WEBSTER'S 


INTERNAT onany 


NEEDED inevery HOME, SCHOOL and OFFICE 
RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS & PHRASES 
New Gazetteer of the World 

, New Biographical Dictionary 

2380 Quarto Pares. 5909 Illustrations, 

IT 1S A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACCURATE INFORMATION 

Editor i H Eq’n 
“GRAND P°IZE, WorRLOD’s Fain, £T. Louis 

FREE, “Diction 

G. & C. MER RL AM co., . Springtield, Mi ASS. 

GET THE BEST 





<~3<~3<3<3 








EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


UP FROM SLAVERY 


AND 


WORKING WITH THE HANDS 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 








BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


. A Copy of 
Handsomely bound in or- These Books 
namented red cloth. (Very Should be in 
Every Home 


attractive). $1.75 each. 


LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS 





THE GARDCN a COW TRY LIFE THE won DS 
@ +2) Address S.B.S. Dept 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE « CO NEW YORK A lexanc s Magazine 
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og on 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
AND 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 








HE TusSKEGEE 
INsTITUTE is now 
offering extended 


courses in both 








theory and practice 
to young men anxious to secure 
advanced instruction in Archi- 
tectural Drawing and Electrical 
ingineering. Persons desiring 
to take advanced or elementary 
courses in either of the subjects 
will find the opportunity to ob- 
tain instruction at Tuskegee 
Institute such as few institu- 
tions in the country can offer. 
There is a growing demand for 
young men who fit themselves, 
by completing the Architectural 
Drawing course, to make plans 
for houses and who can do the 
work required in Electrical 
Engineering. Every effort is 
being made to make these 
courses more helpful than ever 
before. 
Booker T. Washington, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
Spa bhaahphbppbhphiind id 
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AT THE OFFICE OF 


ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 


WE DO 
ALL SORTS OF 


JOB AND BOOK PRINTING 


Write for Estimates 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


Editor and Publisher 


714 SHAWMUT AVée., BOSTON 





FOR TEN CENTS 


[ will send an ele- 
— + gant and up-to-cate 


set of Collar Pins; 
your choice of oxi- 
dized silver or Ro- 
= , Man gold finish, aud 


my latest list of jew- 
elry and silverware novelties. 
This illustration represents but one of 
these pius. 


Chas. Hartmann, 2610¢ W. Polk St., Chicago, Ill. 








Our Eternal Home 


New Sacred Song for Con- 
A tralto or Baritone. 

Singable and melodious. 
Recommended by musical critics 
and by the Clergy of several de- 
nominations as suitable for the 
church or home; a song of soul 
stirring and uplifting character. 











Music by J. A. Golden 
Words by A. Johnson Miller 
PRICE 50 CTS. 


The Miller Publishing Co., 
22 Madison St.,Boston, Mas; 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Advocate 
Subscription Price $2.00 a Year 
E. D. Cannady, Editor 
1674 FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND, - ~ OREGON 


99000 0000004. 


FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


formerly known as 
“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 
a a 


+. 


a 
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STRAIGHTENS 

KINKY or CURLY HAIR that it can beput q 

> ze As any style desired consistent with its ¢ 
ength. 

‘ Ford’s Hair Pomade_ was formerly 4 

known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW” and is 

» the only safe preparation known to us that 4 

makes kinky or curly hair straight, as 4 


4466646664444 646466466 +Ahb6bh6hhh+44 
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Z 
> shown above. Its use makes the most stub- 
» born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, 4 
>» pliable and easy to comb. These results 
may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 44 
> bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The 4 
> use of Ford’s Hair Pomade (“OZONIZED 4 
» OX MARROW”’) removes and prevents dan- 4 
7 druff, relieves itching, invigorates the p= 4 
> a 
a 
a 
> 
> 
- 
> 
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stops the hair from falling outor breaking o 
makes it grow and, by nourishing the roots, . 
gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly 4 
perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet 4 
necessity for ladies, gentlemen and children. ¢ 
Ford’s Hair Pomade (‘““OZONIZED OX 
MARROW”) has been made and sold contin 4 
uously since about 1858, and label, ‘OZONIZED 
4 A registered in the United ; 
States Patent Office, in 1874. In all that long 
> period of time there has never been a bottle ¢ 
> returned from the hundreds of thousands we 
> have sold. FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains 
4 sweet and effective, no matter how long you 
beep se sure oft die ee ne | 4 
makes ne hair § AIG — ,» anc 
» PLIABLE, Beware of imitations. Remember € 
> that Ford’s, Hair Pomade (‘OZONIZED 
> OXM \RROW”) is put up only in 50 ct. size, 4 
and is made only in Chicago and by us. The 
onan has ne siggetese. nue Ford, Prest. 7 
on each package. efuse all others. Full di- 
> rections with every bottle. Price only 50 cts. 4 
» Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- ¢ 
, gist or dealer can not supply you, he can 4 
procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer 
or send us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid. or 4 
> $1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bottles, 4 
> express paid. We pay postage and express ¢ 
> charges to all points in U. 8S. A. When order- ¢ 
ing send postal or express money order, and 4 
> ey ho om. Write your name and 
address plainly to 


> The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. 


(None genuine without my signature) 


Charlie Ford Bask 


76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
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$1.00 © 


Purchases a $3 Pen 
phe 


GO 
Celtric 
Model 2 


Fountain Pen 


is constructed strictly on merit 
and is equal, if not Superior 
to any $3 pen on the market 
today. It is richly chased, 
writes fluentiy and is guarap- 
teed not to leak. 


$1.00 


is a small sum to invest in @ 
high grade Fountain Pen which 
with ordinary care will last 
a lifetime. 

OUR GUARANTEE: 
The Pen is Solid Gold, 
:, guaranteed finest grade 14k, 
Nun Holder is made of the best 
quality rubber in four parts 


SENT PREPAID 


{ 
wt 


= upon receipt of $1 to any ad- 
' dress in the United States and 

| Canada, Ifupon examination 
you are not entirely satisfied 
or you do not think the pen is 
worth $4.00, return it to us 
and we will cheerful.y refund 
the money. 


ORDER TO-DAY 


If you will send us $2.00 by 
! returp mail we will send you 
jone of these beautiful pens 
and enter your name upon 
our subscription list for one 
year, beginning with the 
December number. The Dee 
cember number of Alexander's 
Magazine is the most superb 
number ever issued by us, 
Send money by Post Office 
money order addressed to 


Charles Alexander 


Editor and Publisher 


314 =hawmut Ave,, BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE TUSKEGEE CELEBRATION. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington, found- 
er and principal of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial institute in Ala- 
bama, said in a recent article, “I am 
proud of my race because I see it, day 
by day, learning to make itself more 
useful in those communities of which 
it has become a part, and because I 
believe that in the end it will be found 
that it has something valuable of its 
own to contribute to the civilization 
of the world.” Every man, woman 
and child who visited the Tuskegee 
institute during the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of its founding, 
must feel proud of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The work he 1s accomplish- 
ing for the uplift of the masses of the 
negro race in the black belt is of in- 
calculable value and beyond the con- 
ception of those who have _ neve! 
seen the school. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie with a show 
of considerable enthusiasm and in a 
genial manner, pronounced Dr. Wash- 
ington as the greatest climber of our 
generation. And this is true. The 
wildest romancer’s story cannot equal 
in intense human interest, the narra- 
tive of this man’s speedy’ climb up 
from slavery. Born in those darker 
days amid unpropitious environment, 
his bed made of a few rags on a dirt 





ficor, nurtured at the breast of pov- 
erty and ignorance—no ray of hope 
shooting through the gloom of his aw- 
ful thralldom—he has risen as_ by 
some strange and marvelous feat of 
magic to such honor and distinction 
as to command the esteem and re- 
spect of the civilized world. Men of 
wealth, culture and power, solicit his 
counsel—men holding lofty positions 
in church and state- men of great in- 
tellectual gifts and commanding vir- 
tnes, crave his companionship and de- 
pend upon his judgment; and all of 
this because of his sagacity, his pru- 
dence, his integrity, his broad grasp 
of great problems and his splendid 
moral force. His exact worth to the 
world cannot be estimated in our gen- 
eration. 

Historians find rich reward in the 
contemplation of his useful career; 
poets discover themes for mighty 
epics, dreamers secure brilliant mot- 
ifs for their romances; philosophers 
find in his life a subiect worthy of 
their most profound consideration. 
We believe in treating the living with 
the same tender consideration with 
which we instinctively treat the mem- 
ory of the dead. The monument which 
Dr. Washington has erected at Tus- 
kegee on a barren hillside speaks elo- 
quently of his real value to humanity. 
During his life, he has done more 
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than any other man to dignify 
mon laber and to make a thrifty, in- 
telligent, enterprising citizen out of a 
shiftless man. He has been 
so train head, hand and heart of ever 
negro boy and girl at Tuskegee as to 
make each self-respecting and cthere- 
fore, self-supporting. By _ incessant 
toil, study and a rare exhibi- 
tion of common sense, combined witn 
tact and indomitable will power, 
Booker T. Washington has become 
the peer of the greatest man in ow 
country and ranks easily as one of 
the foremost citizens of the world. 
His wisdom and foresight are admired 
by leaders in all great civilizing and 
elevating movements and his achieve- 
ments, viewed from every point, have 
been simply phenomenal. His influ- 
ence for good has been felt by both 
races throughout the country. He is 
a benefactor in the largest sense, of 
the human race. 

During the celebration, 
in an emphatic and unequivocal state- 





eareful 


Tuskegee 


ment, he advocated the political and 
civil rights of the negro race. His 
intense earnestness was evidenced in 
his defence of education, both the 
higher and the lower. We have long 
since reached the conclusion that 
there is no such thing as lower edu- 


all education is high and 
the highest is the sort which renders 
a man most useful to himself and to 
his fellowmen. 

We are proud of 
are proud of the negro race and 
cause we wish to indicate how proud 
we are, we have issued this Tuskegee 
Souvenir Number of Alexander’s Mag- 
azine. 


cation—that 


Tuskegee and we 
be- 


TORS. 

It is to be hoped that at last the 
fiendish criminality which delights in 
torturing men for a variation in com- 
plexion on pretence of discouraging 
crime, will come to punishment. The 
Springfield case is peculiarly  atro- 
cious and exceptionally without an ap- 
pearance of excuse. The tortured and 
murdered negroes were innocent of 
the crime of which they were accused. 
They had been declared innocent by 
the victim of the crime. 


com- 







There was|the writing of the article. 


no other motive for torturing them to 


death or in suffering it to be done 
than the pleasure which some mobs 
f white cowards take in cruelty to 


It may be that hatred of the 
negro race is so strong in the Ozarks 
that a white jury cannot be found to 
convict the lynchers. But the negroes 
were tortured and killed in the pres- 
ence of thousands of white people, 
the ringleaders wore no masks and 
were well known, the lynching lacked 
even the lynchers’ warrant for it, and 
the state authorities are determined 
to make a wholesome example if pos- 


‘oes. 


sible. If under these circumstances 
an example cannot be made the con- 
clusion is inevitable that in some 


parts of this country negroes are with- 
out legal protection. Their lives are 
in jeopardy merely because they are 
negroes, and the law a»vandons them 
to law-defying mobs. Were that con- 
clusion established, there would’ be 
but one of two things for negroes to 
do. They could buy pistols and shoot 
at sight the first white man who men- 
aced them: or they could adopt the 
Tolstoyvan theory of non-resistance. 
The latter is the more likely to win 
in the end if well adhered to; but no 
matter which they choose, they must 
act upon it in earnest. If the former, 
they must fight to the death, and we 
should hope for the sake of the white 


race that some whites would fight 
with them; if the latter, they must 
be patient, uncomplaining and unre- 


sisting in the extreme.—The Public. 





NCT PITY BUT RESPECT. 


In this issue of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine we are publishing an article un- 


der the above caption contributed to 
the Congregationalist and Christian 


World by Rev. T. Nelson Baker, pas- 
of the Second church, Pittsfield, 
Mass. In this article the negro’s view 
of the color line is given. We are in 
harmony with the views of the author. 
They are sane and conservative. It 
is an appeal to race pride, a_ trait 
which needs much cultivation among 
us. The apparent discrimination 
against the colored delegate to the re- 
cent Student Volunteer Movement at 
Nashville, Tenn., gave occasion for 
The view 


tor 
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some of us entertain on this ques- 
tion border on the ridiculous. We look 
for discrimination everywhere and 
take every untoward circumstance as 
a premeditated act as such. If perad- 
venture three or four negroes sit to- 
gether in a theatre, they conclude 
they are being segregated. We are 
too sensitive and our over-sensitive- 
ness is a barrier to our progress. We 
should shut our eyes to discrimina 
tion and refuse to see it. To deny 
that discriminations fo not. exist 
would be absurd, but we must discrim- 
inate against discrimination by mak- 
ing ourselves so resvected that such 
will be impossible. Customs adjust 
themselves to suit conditions and ii 
the condition of the negro becomes 
such that he demands respect and rec 
ognition, no social law can successful 
ly prevent these privileges from being 
accorded him 

One point in the article we wish to 
emphasize especially, that is concern- 
ing the “class of negro leaders who in 
their blindness obiect to everything 
negro.” This is truly our most dan 
gerous enemy—a class of insane the- 
orists. They are brakes on the wheeis 
of the economic and social progress 
of the negro. They pose as negro 
leaders, but objecting to all things ne- 
gro, what right have they to lead or 
to claim to lead the race? Upon what 
grounds can they claim to be uplift 
ing the negro? They have not the in- 
terest of the race at heart and there- 
fore have no motive to work for its 
elevation. They are trying to alienate 
themselves as far as possible from the 
negro, they have no race pride, they 
are trying to run away from them- 
selves, and it is just as impossible as 
to get away from your shadow. The 
author expressed a truth when he sa‘d 
(referring to this class), “and in their 
heart of hearts they hate the negro 
child!” Paul Lawrence Dunbar made 
himself resnvected the world over, not 
simply because he was a poet, but be- 
cause he was a real poet. He hon- 
ored and loved his race. He goes in- 
to eestacy over his little brown baby. 
He loved everything negro and thus 
others were compelled to see loveli- 
ness. In the proportion as we re- 
spect ourselves as a race and love it 
just so will we gain the respect and 


not pity of others. To lose our identity 

in the broad term of men would mean 

negthiug to us as a race. We must be 

respected NEGRO MEN. 

THE ELOQUENT BISHOP GALLO- 
WAY. 


\t every carnival of oratory there is 
always some one speaker who leaves 
an impression that is deeper and 
more vivid than the impression made 
by all the rest. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Tuskegee Institute is 
no exception to this rule. Though for 
three days there was, to change the 
figure, a floodtide of wisdom and elo- 
quence at Tuskegee, yet, notwithstand- 
ing the musical ripples and majestic 
swells which came in the wake of that 
ficodtide, there stands before us one 
unsubmerged, picturesque, heroic 
figure—Bishop Charles B. Galloway of 
Mississippi. 

Of all the speeches that were made 
touching upon the political rights of 
the Negro there were none so pointed, 
fearless, uncompromising and _ right- 
eous as the speech of the good bishop 
of the M. E. church, South. There was 
no temporizing, evading or shifting of 
responsibility. He frankly acknowledg- 
ed the Protean dimensions of the 
Southern Problem, the damnable, as 
well as the commendable, part that 
the Southern white man has played 
and is playing in it, and pleaded that 
for the welfare of this country and for 
the best interest of the South, the 
Negro must be treated as a man— 
nothing more, nothing les3. He plead- 
ed for the Negro’s economic freedom, 
his intellectual freedom and his politi- 
cal freedom. Men of the Dixon, Hoke 
Smith and Vardaman type he _ de- 
nounced as demagogues whose only 
claim to publie attention is their infa- 
mous and unholy attitude toward the 
Negro. He also paid his respects to 
those “who canonize missionaries 
who go to Africa while they ostracize 
those who do the same kind of work 
among the Southern Negroes.” 

Bishop Galloway belongs to that 
small. but increasing class of Southern 
white men who are speaking in no 
uncertain tones for even handed jus- 
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tice for whites and blacks alike, in the 
South. He is the man who is using 
all ef his great powers against the 
malign influence of Vardaman. That 
the tide of events shall always go 
gainst such God-fearing men as 
Bishop Galloway is unthinkable, for 
such is against the very nature of 
things—against God himself. In the 
end such men are bound to win, for 
like Sir Galahad, “the strength of each 
is like the strength of ten, because 
their hearts are pure.” 

long live Bishop Gailoway and may 
his tribe increase. 





THE GIFT THAT TELLS. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Tuskegee Institute on 
the 4th, 5th and 6th of April brought 
together such an array of wealth and 
talent as, in all probability, has sel- 
dom, if ever been seen in the South- 
land. High officers of church and 
state, presidents of institutions of 
learning and men and women of vari- 
ed interests, were at Tuskegee to par- 
ticipate in one of the grandest cele- 
brations that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. The exhibits were unsurpass- 
ed: the singing was sublime; the 
speaking was inspiring. Everything 
passed off without a hitch cr a jar. 

More than 300 graduates were pres- 
ent to pay homage to their Alma 
Mater, and it is worthy of note that 
two of the most brilliant and _ soul 
stirring addresses that were deliver- 
ed during the celebration were pro- 
nounced by Tuskegee graduates—Mr. 
W. J. Edwards, principal of the Snow 
Hill Institute; and Miss Cornelia 
Bowen, principal of the Mt. Meigs In- 
stitute. The Tuskegee Alumni also 
put themselves on record by presenting 
to the Tuskegee Institute one thousand 
dollars, with the view of founding an 
Alumni Scholarship. This fund was 
contributed wholly by Tuskegee grad- 
rates, many of whom are teaching for 
as little as ten dollars per month. It 
is safe to say, therefore, that nearly 
every dollar of that thousand dollars 
represents untold hardships, denials 
and sacrifices. 

The presentation of this fund came 
as a complete surprise to Dr. Wash- 


ington, and it is safe to say that noth 
ing during the celebration gave him 
so much encouragement as this evi- 
dence of the Tuskegee Alumni’s ap- 
preciation and co-operation. 

This is indeed a hopeful sign, and 
we say unhesitatingly that if the cele- 
bration had accomplished nothing 
more than to give the Alumni Asso- 
ciation an opportunity to put itself 
on record in this fitting way, it had 
been justified. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO’ EARTH- 
QUAKE. 


On the 18th of last month 300,000 
human beings were shaken in the lap 
of an earthquake, and immediately 
confusion reigned. In one twinkling 
of an eye millions of dollars were 
Swept away, and men, women and 
children were crushed as though they 
were sO many egg shells. In that 
catastrophe the blind forces of nature 
were as impartial of their victims as 
the rain which Almighty God sends 
upon the just and the unjust. Before 
this phenomenon of nature the wise 
became almost idiotic, the strong as 
helpless as prattling babes and the 
rich and proud as humble as so many 
back-door beggars. Every artificial 
distinction was forgotten, while the 
common danger and suffering to which 
those unfortunates were exposed 
united them into one bond of human 
sympathy. Verily, the two words “Our 
Father’ at that dread moment were 
terribly vital and real, for they real- 
ized as possibly never before their 
common origin and their common des- 
tiny. 

This great calamity has no doubt 
given rise to many dark questionings, 
chief among them being, “If God is all 
powerful, all wise, and all good why 
should He permit such cataclysmic 
horrors to befall His children? We do 
not pretend to have inside information 
regarding the plans of the great “All 
in All,” but we do believe that some 
comfort may be taken in the thought 
that in the scheme of things eternal 
but little value is placed upon the body 
of man. Though we pamper it, in- 
dulge it and place great store upon it, 
it is the very least part of us. It is from 
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the earth and to the earth it shall re- 
turn. The real part of man, the soul, 
is what God concerns Himself with. 
It is a part of His very nature, and is 
therefore indestructible. 

Speaking then of the man Spiritual, 
of the real man, he has suffered no 
harm because of the San Francisco 
disaster. God was all powerful, all 
wise and all good during the San 
Francisco disaster and He is all power- 
ful, all wise and all good now. No 
harm can befall the soul that trusts in 
Him. It was His thought that inspir- 
ed Addison to make Cato say: The 
stars shall fade away, the sun him- 
self grow dim with age, and Nature 
sink in years; But thou (his soul) 
shalt flourish in immortal youth, un- 
hurt amid the wars of elements, the 
wreck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds. 





ONE BLESSING OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO CATASTROPHE. 





A mystery has been solved in 
the destruction of San _ Francsico, 
by the bringing to light of the 
evils of Chinatown. This dis- 
trict of San Francisco called China- 
town, contained no less than 26, 
0v00 Chinese. The Chinaman has al- 
ways been a mystery. Wherever the 
Chinaman, with his opium den has 
settled, hidden evils have prevailed. 
When these dens were apparently sup- 
pressed in San Francisco, the vice was 
carried below the streets. Ingenious 
caves and connecting tunnels were 
constructed where crimes were com- 
mitted that never saw the light of day. 
Men were here murdered whom the 
Tongs saw fit to remove from life. 
Beautiful girls were confined and 
forced to submit to shocking cruelties. 
Smuggled women from Canton were 
housed in these cells, to live a life of 
misery and degradation amid opium 
and coal cinders. The authorities al- 
ways suspected such practices, but no 
detective was shrewd enough to gain 
entrance to the under world. Every 
attempt was successfully foiled. Se- 
crecy was preserved by a remarkable 
system of “overshadowing.” The move- 
ments of every white man were care- 
fully watched from the moment he en- 
tered the district until he left it. Thus 


'the evils were concealed until un- 
earthed by the recent destruction. It 
took many years to make possible such 
a system, and it is very improbable 
such will ever be the case again. San 
Francisco will take advantage of the 
situation and prevent the possibility 
of a repetition by deporting these 
denizens to various settlements. 


TUSKEGEE REVISITED. 





We have read with much interest the 
article in the Boston Transcript by 
Mr. Willian: Clarence Matthews, on 
revisiting Tuskegee Institute at its 25th 
anniversary. Mr. Matthews is an 
alumnus of the school, having gradu- 
ated in the class of ’97. The contrast 
presented between the Tuskegee of his 
time and the Tuskegee of today is very 
vivid. The changes have been rapid 
and marvellous. One thing, however, 
has remained constant, that is the 
Tuskegee spirit. By whatever name 
this spirit is known it is the life of 
the institution, was founded and is 
consequently the life of the school and 
it is carried away by every student. 
Since Mr. Matthews’ graduation Tus- 
kegee has become an “international in- 
stitution.”” Important changes have 
been made in the housing and feeding 
of students, sanitary conditions have 
been improved, magnificent buildings 
have been erected and steam and elec- 
tricity have banished all domestic 
methods of heating and lighting. The 
best teachers obtainable are gathered 
there. The mail service grew so rapid- 
ly that a postoffice on the grounds of 
Tuskegee is now a necessity, and even 
the railroad has been extended up to 
the school. These are a few of the 
things observed by a graduate of only 
ten years! 

Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler. 

In the death of Prof. Shaler Harvard 
University has lost one of its most re- 
spected and efficient neads. He was 
dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
for many years, as well as instructor in 
undergraduate theses. He was a na- 
tive of Kentucky and was graduated 
from the institution in whose service 
jhe was when his lamented death oc- 
|curred. No man of Harvard, or or: 
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side of Harvard, who had the honor of 
knowing him, can forget his person- 
ality, He was captivating as a con- 
versationalist. His broad view of life 
made him friendly to all and this 
friendliness was always at its zenith 
in his interest in young men. He was 
a scholar and a scientist, vet his ac- 
tivity was not confined to these alone. 
His mind was too élastic to be bound 
by any branch of learning. His liter- 
ary work embraces science, sociology, 
philosophy and even the drama. In 
each branch his activity and grasp 
are equally remarkable. Being of ex- 
traordinary energy he was enabled :o 
attain a ripe age and to complete a life 
of honorable, noble work. 


THE NEGRO MINISTRY. 


A conference of Eastern college men 
met in Hartford, Conn., on April Ist 
under the auspices of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Yale Divinity school 
and Hartford Theological seminary. 
The purpose was “to present to those 
college men who are now deciding up- 
on their life work, definite and reliable 
information concerning the opportun- 
ities and work of the Christian min- 
istry in this country. Much inspir- 
ation was given the young men and 
many came away with a loftier view of 
the ministry than they had _ hither- 
to entertained. Our ministry is in sad 
need of thoroughly educated men, men 
with broader training than that of 
the ordinary man. Ministers of today 
must be leaders and they cannot be 
such if they do not think in advance 
of the congregation. The average in- 
telligence of the people is steadily in- 
creasing and that of the ministry must 
increase in a greater proportion. 

Our young men are not pursuing 
the ministry as they should. They 
view it with cynicism and disdain bor- 
dering on contempt. The Negro min- 
istry is not respected as it should be. 
Many young men feel that it means 
social ostracism to become a minister 
of the Gospel. In general, among the 
young people, sneers are thrown at a 
prospective minister. They are yet to 
learn that it is the most noble and 
influential, position among men, but 
the ministry will not elevate an un- 
worthy man. The man must elevate 


the ministry, cr in other words, he 
mist make the ministry respected by 
yxthers. The cnly way to do this is for 
capable and well prepared men to oc- 
upy the pulpits. We cannot deny that 
the ministry is not better now than 
t has ever been, yet there is room for 
radical and immediate improvement. 
We must ha.e cultured and refined 
Christian preachers who are also 
scholarly and thovghtful. To check 
the present tendency of disregard and 
disrespect for the ministry by the 
Negro youth, conferences like the 
above should be held. The youth 
should be sought and have pointed out 
to him the necessity, dignity and 
nobleness of the Christian ministry. 

should be held. The youth should be 
sought and have pointed out to him 
the necessity, dignity and nobleness of 
the Christian ministery. 


THE FALL OF JOHN ALEXANDER 
DOWIE. 

“The world of fools has such a store 

That he who would not see an ass 

Must shut his window, bolt his door 

And break his looking glass.” 

The path over which mankind trav- 
els from barbarism toward  civiliza- 
tion is full of obstructions, and the 
mistakes due to ignorance and the 
fears due to sunerstitition, conspire to 
make the journey tedious and some- 
times discouraging. Notwithstanding 
the wonderful progress the human 
race has made in civilization and the 
remarkable evolution in religious 
thought which has marked every step 
in the rugged and devious road, there 
are still many full grown men and 
women who can be easily influenced 
to return to the “bush” by strange 
doctrine and who are yet susceptible 
to antiauated superstitions. Fools are 
still plentiful in the world, and even 
an apparently perfectly sane man 
dare not congratulate himself too hast- 
ily today over his broad-mindedness 
and freedom of thought concerning re- 


ligion for fear of being heartily 
laughed out of countenance tomor- 


row. The one unparalleled example of 
thousands being led away to the 
“bush” of superstititon by one man is 
now before the public eye. John Alex- 
ander Dowie, by a powerful persona: 
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magnetism attracted to 
creed, tens of thousands of men and 
women from every race, variety and 
from all the walks of life within a 
surprisingly short period of time and 
acquired fame, power and barrels ot 
American dollars; but see him today, 
with his physical strength andenergies 
exhausted, when years have fixed a 
certain slant to his bodily frame and 
ill health and sorrows have accumu- 
lated while he shivers with fear with- 
in sight of his faded glory, those 
who, but a short time ago professed 
to love him are now thundering invec- 
tives at him. They are cursing, de- 
nouncing him—and we can _ almost 
hear the subdued threat of the exas- 
perated to hill him! Dowie has had 
a remarkable career, he has uccom- 
plished astonishing things by what is 
regarded as mere moonshine by sim- 
ply working upon credulous human 
nature. He was born in Scotland 
about 60 years ago, spent the majo1 
part of his youth in Australia, studied 
for the ministrv in Edinburgh and 
there developed the renounced faith- 
healing theory which resulted in the 
organization of a ‘divine healing asso- 
ciation” in Australia in 1878 which b 

came international. Heleft Australiain 
1888 and landed in San Francisco the 
same year. He was poor up to 1890 
when he landed in Chicago where he 
discovered a ripe field in which to prac- 
tice his cult. In 1900 he bought 6500 
acres of land near Waukegan, II1., 
where he undertook a remarkable in- 
dustrial enterprise. In two years Zion 
City had an inhabitance of 10,000 peo- 
ple and today the estate is valued at 
$28,000,000. 

The beginning of this man’s down- 
fall was his monumental failure in his 
missionary invasion of New York City 
three years ago. It was, in his career, 
the ill-fated Russian campaign of Na- 
poleon. Immense losses in money 
brought on the temporary receiver- 
ship in Zion City, but even greater 
was the shock to the faith of his de- 
voted followers when they realized 
the grand dimensions of the prophet’s 
idiocy. Since then Dowie has gradu- 
ally lost his mastery; last October he 
was stricken withpartial paralysis, but 
from that he seems to have recoverec. 
During his illness and travels the 


his strange 


management at Zion City passed into 
other hands, with his consent, but 
now that he has been ousted entirely, 
in a legal sense, from all power of 
control, as well as repudiated in the 
“apostolic” sense, the question of 
ownership must doubtless be finally 
settled by the courts. The _ prophet’s 
latest venture in Mexico, where he 
had started out to found the “Zion 
Paradise plantations” on a most extra- 
vagant scale, coupled with his alleged 
plan to introduce polygamy there, 
seems to have precipitated the sterm 
which has convulsed Zion City. 

“The world of fools has such a store 
That he who would not see an ass 
Must shut his window, bolt his door 
And break his looking glass.” 


PROFESSOR COUNCILL’S 
TION OURS. 


POSI- 


Prof. W. H. Councill, president of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege at Normal, Alabama, delivered 
an address at Memphis, Tennessee a 
short while ago, taking for his sub- 
ject, “The Education that builds up.” 
Prof. Councill, with his old-time vigor, 
speaking of the political situation as 
it now affects the Negro in all of the 
southern states, said: 

“What we thought we had 
in the political world has and is 
gradually slipping from our grasp. 
More than twenty-six years ago, in a 
speech at Tuscumbia, Ala., I saw and 
predicted this political condition. I 
said: ‘If you do not now make friends 
of and unite with the white people 
among whom you live on all questions 
touching our political and civil wel- 
fare, you will regret it in time to 
come. It will not be twenty-five years 
before the white people of this country 
if they have found that you go en 
masse against them, right or wrong, 
on all political questions, will come 
into power and take from you the 
ballot which you continue to cast 
against them. The Republican party 
will grow tired of you and seek to un- 
load the Negro element, and, like the 
bat which was disowned by the beast 
and not recognized by the birds, you 
will find favor with neither democrats 
nor republicans.’ ” 

We believe, with Prof. Councill, that 
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it is important that the Negroes in 
every community make friends with 
their white neighbors and we. are 
convinced from our own experience in 
the South that those Negroes who 
have had political aspirations have 
made many grave mistakes by their 
contention that the Republican party 
is the only party entitled to the Ne- 
gro’s support. The fact of the matter 
is at the present time, the Republican 
is striving strenuously to get rid of the 
Negro: and that the latter must either 
divide his strength between Democrats 
and Republicans or make a party for 
himself or have no party at all is in- 
evitable. As for the second, it would 
be simply ridiculous and as for the 
latter, it would be lamentable. The 
only solution lies in the first proposi- 
tion. 

A judicious division of the Negro 
vote is practical in the southern 
states as it is in the northern states 
and more and more sensible men of 
the race will realize this fact. We 
appreciate the great service the Re- 
publican party has rendered the Ne- 
gro race and we realize that most of 
the men of real merit and real honor 
are found in the ranks of that party. 
This statement applies especially to 
the North, but we have discovered 
that in the southern states, a great 
many men who wish the Negro well 
and who are willing to help elevate 
him in the scale of civilization, are 
allied with the Democratic party, and 
if they had any sort of co-operation 
on the part of the more intelligent 
Negroes they would, no doubt, give 
them the fullest recognition. Prof. 
Councill is a wise man although his 
medicine given out through the press 
is sometimes bitter on the tongues of 
those who have ambitions in the di- 
rection of race leadership. 


NOTES FROM TUSKEGEE. 


Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, D. 
D., bishop of Albany, preached a ser- 
mon at Tuskegee that will long linger 
in the memories of the students, offi- 
cers and faculty. It was one of the 
most wholesome contributions to the 
success of the anniversary. 

The eloquent Dr. M. C. B. Mason, 


secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church told in his 
own inimitable manner, the story of 
the Methodist Episcopal. Churches’ con- 
tribution to the up-lifting of the Ne- 
gro masses. Dr. Mason was heartily 
applauded. 

There was nothing disappointing in 
Miss Margaret Nicholson's address. 

Judge Willtam H. Hurt of Tuskegee 
was evidently embarrassed, but those 
within five or six feet of him, report 





that he said some _ very sensible 
things. 
Dr. Robert C. Ogden’s personality i 


dominated a large part of the pro- 
ceedings. His illuminated countenance 
Was a source of inspiration to all. 

President Charles C, Thach has a 
good deal of individuality. 

Ex-Mayor Seth Low’s address was 
read by the brilliant orator, Prof. 
Charles Winter Wood. 

Bishop Abraham Grant of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church was 
forceful, eloquent and impressive. His 
giant frame looked like a mountain 
compared with the other people on the 
platform. 

One of the really exceptional ad- 
dresses was delivered by William J. 
Edwards, a graduate of the class of 
1893 and a man who has really done 
something and is now able to tell 
you about it. 

The Hon. William H. Taft, secretary 
of war, on account of his lofty posi- 
tion, commanded a great deal of at- 
tention. But his words did not burn 
into the hearts of the auditors like 
those of Bishop Charles B. Galloway 
of Jackson, Mississippi. Bishop Gal- 
loway made the thrilling address of 
the entire celebration. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison of our 
city, received such enthusiastic ap- 
piause as was not accorded any other 
speaker. The memories which the 
name, William Lloyd Garrison, con- 
jured up, were dear to the boys and 
girls as well as the adults present. 

Miss Mary McCreary, a Tuskegee 
graduate from Langston, Okla., told a 
good story of her own achievements. 

The Hon. James C. Napier of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., spoke on the business de- 
velopment of the Negro and betrayed 
intimate acquaintance with the up- 
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ward moveilments of the progressive 
element of the race. 

Dr. E. C. Morris, speaking of the 
contribution of Negro Baptists to the 
up-iifling of the Negro, told a mar- 
vellous story of the success of his de- 
nomination and it was discovered by 
a number of speeches that Dr. Booker 
T. Washington is a member of more 
denominations and churches than any 
other individual in the country. Each 
of tne speakers of the various de- 
nomi.iations, claimed his allegiance 
and full fellowship. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the 
Outlook, gave a splendid definition of 
the higher education in the course of 
his address. He said, “The higher edu- 
cation is that which fits a man to ren- 
der his best service to his race and 
to his country.” 

The most highly polished and dig- 
nified speaker on the program was 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University. 

Mr. J. M. Canty made quite an im- 
pression. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, the cultured 
widow of the late Senator B. K. Bruce, 
defended most eloquently the Negro 
woman. 

Dr. Hollis B. Frissell showed that 
Hampton is greatly indebted to Tus- 
kegee. 

Mr. W. Bruce Evans of Washington, 
surprised his friends. He is a very ef- 
fective speaker. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
was that of Mr. John W. Robinson, 
who spoke of the work of Tuskegee 
graduates in Africa. 

Dr. S. G. Atkins, secretary of the 
Board of Education of the A. M. E. 
Zion Church, made a telling speech 
in behalf of his connection. 

Mr. W. H. Holtzclaw, founder of the 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute 
in Mississippi, showed deep earnest- 
ness in what he had to say concern- 
ing the work he had been able to e- 
complish in the interest of the race. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard told 
the story of some of the triumphs of 
emancipation. 

Miss Cornelia Bowen captivated the 
entire audience when she gave a brief 
history of the Mt. Meigs Institute of 
which she is founder and pointed out 


to the young women present, their sa- 


cred duty to civilization. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the happiest 
man on the platform, left his manu- 
script and said many things that have 
not appeared in print. They were 
heart talks to people who were intense- 
ly interested in his counsel. 

Many distinguished Colored men 
from various parts of the country 
who attended the celebration were 
met: Bishops Henry M. Turner, Abra- 
ham Grant, Geo. W. Clinton, J. W. Al- 
stork and Charles Cottrell. President 
Joshua H. Jones, of Wilberfore Univer- 
sity, President E. C. Morris of the Na- 
tional Baptist Association, President 
Charles H. Parrish of Eskstein Norton 
University, President W. H. Goler of 
Livingston College, President W. J. 
Sanders of Biddle University and rep- 
resentatives of at least ten other in- 
stitutions, scattered throughout the 
southern states. We were especially 
gratified to meet Dr. Benjamin M. Nyce 
of Talladega College, Dr. F. W. Fair- 
field, Acting President of Howard Uni- 
versity, Dr. W. Bruce Evans, of the 
Armstrong Manual Training School, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE WOE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


As we go to press, the entire nation 
grieves the loss by an appalling catas- 
trophe of the beautiful city of San 
Francisco. The story of the pitiless 
workings of nature has already been 
told in every daily newspaper in the 
land. We extend our sympathy to al 
who have suffered and especially to 
the nearly 20,000 colored citizens of 
the fated city 
DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Many have been the critics of Dr. 
Washington on the grounds that he 
did not sanction higher education for 
ihe Negro, but would have him be 
content with industrialism. This con- 
tention has been based upon supposi- 
tion merely and not upon fact. At no 
time has Mr. Washington set any 
limit to the education of the Negro. 
He has advocated one necessary 
phase of education and has developed 


‘it. He has had a purpose in mind 
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and has succeeded in accomplishing it. 
Mr. Washington has been unjustly 
accused of wishing to educate the 
race as a class of servants and farm- 
ers. The energy with which he has 
prosecuted the necessity of industrial 
education has been taken as an evi 
dence of discouraging all other forms 
of education. Advocating one cause 
does not necessarily mean the perse- 


cution of another. To say that the 
Negro race needs educated men for 
the ministry or law does not imply 
that we do not need doctors. 

Those who have assailed Mr. Wash- 
ington on the grounds of opposing 
higher education need no _ longer 


doubt his opinion on this question, He 
given unmistakable evidence in 
his appreciation of higher education 
in his address in behalf of Fisk Uni- 
versity in the New Old South church, 
Boston, on April 24th. His utterances 
were Nothing shows the 
broad-mindedness of the man more 
than his speech. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he has to exert prodigious 
energy in raising sufficient money for 
expenses of his own school, he turns 
aside to advocate the cause of an- 
other schcol cf a purely higher edu- 
cational character. What more evi- 
dence is necessary? It is indeed a 
narrow mind that could not now see 
that Mr. Washington believes in ed- 
ucating the Negro to his full capacity. 


has 


positive. 





direction of President Roose- 
Maior Allen Allensworth, chap- 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry, 


placed 


By 
velt 
lain of 
on the retired list 
lieutenant-colonel 
Colonel Allens- 

Kentucky 
was the ranking chaplain in the army. 
During the civil war he served as a 
seaman in the United States navy 
from April, 1863, to April, 1865. In 
April, 1886, he was appointed chap- 
lain of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
with the rank of captain. He was 
promoted to the rank of major in June, 
1904, and is retired with the advanced 


has been 
with the rank 
April 7, 


is a native of 


of 
from 1906. 


worth and 


rank of lieutenant colonel on account 
of his civil war record. He has the 
distinction of holding the highest 


rank of any colored man in the army. 


Dr. Edwin Knox Mitchell of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary com- 
menting on Mr. Baker's letter, calls 


attention to the following points: 

1. He assumes a dignified and self- 
respecting attitude such as is assumed 
by a member of any self-respecting 
race. It is absolutely necessary that 
the Colored people should develop a 
race pride in order to meet their obli- 
gations and play their part in the life 
of this nation. 

2. His insistence upon the integrity 
of the Colored race seems to me very 


wise. The best way to unite the two 
races in mutual sympathy and co- 
operation is to temporarily divide 
them. This for the sake of both the 


whites and the blacks. 

3. The hope of the Negro race is to 
make itself indispensable in the South 
to the business interests of the coun- 
try. The political and social questions 
will then take care of themselves. 

LITERARY NOTES. 
The Stigma. By Emily Selkirk. 
bert B. Turner & Co., Boston, 

Pages. $1.50. 

One more hurried attemnt at wrest- 
ling with a auestion which the pres- 
ent and some coming ages will still 
see a question, but which we, mind- 
ing our own business and doing the 
best we can in that, mav well leave 
to our great great grandchildren and 
Father Time to solve. 

The heroine, a white Tennesseean 
with New England sentiments, goes 
to Arkansas to teach. A colored girl, 
also a teacher and from Nashville, 
goes to the same place with the same 
object. One (Mary—the auite white 
person) has every comfort on _ her 
journey and is well treated when she 
ends it: the other has to walk 18 
miles to her destination rather than 
ride in a Jim Crow car, and—well, we 
all know what her treatment would 
likely be in Arkansas! She (Emma) 
is almost as white as her quite white 
colleague, with whom she forms a 
close friendship, but, whereas the lat- 
ter converts a white male colleague 
to be a populistic friend of the col- 
ored race, and marries him, Emma 
commits suicide, a victim (as was her 
mother before her) of a white man’s 


Her- 
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unbridled, and in her own case incest- 
uous passion. 

Apparently the book has been writ- 
ten as an antidote to the foolish pro- 
duction of Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
What it says about the injustice and 
oppression with which we have to 
contend in the south is perfectly true, 
and there can be no obiection on such 
a subject to calling a spade a spade; 
but it seems doubtful whether it is 
well to follow Mr. Dixon in showing 
how very, very dirty a spade can be- 
come. 

There is only one bad colored man 
in the book, and the reader is left 
to suppose that the exquisite order 
and cleanliness of the cabin in which 
Emma’s grandmother lives is typical 
of our cabins in the south. Would 
that it were! That can only come 
with many more decades of true ed- 
ucation. 

And as to education: the irony ot 
our country’s making supreme efforts 
to educate colored peovile in the far 
east, whose language and genius are 
absolutely foreign, while it is com- 
paratively indifferent to the culture 
of those at home, English in thought 
and feeling and largely English in 
blood, is well brought out. For the 
rest; we could wish that the story 
were a little less onesided, and it’s 
talk a little more natural. But that 
is a wish which occurs to one on read- 
ing almost any of the thousand and 
one stories of the present day relating 
to “Questions.” 





A BLACK MAN’S PLEA. 


The Hindered Hand; or, The Reign 
of the Repressionist. By Sutton E. 


Griggs. Published by the Orion 
Publishing Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

This story, by a negro, gives his 
picture of the race problem in the 
south at the present time. The scene 
is presumably Nashville. The inter 
est of the story centers about the 


members of a white family newly ar- 
rived in the town, who, after becom- 
ing prominent, are discovered to be 
of negro blood. Negroes are shown 
to suffer social and legal injustice, al- 
though many southern white men are 
ready to be fair, and there is chaos of 


and south, 
In the telling 


liberal opinion, north 
among white and black. 
the author falls into the revivalistic 
style. Murder, riot, outrage, thicken 
the plot which, however, is interrupt- 
ed with pages of argument over pro- 
posed remedies. With the faults of 
most “problem” stories, this one nev- 
ertheless leaves the reader in no 
doubt of the author’s sincerity. His 
familiarity with actual conditions is 
obvious. The motives he attributes 
and the remedies he proposes are 
questionable, but the book is a negro’s 
heartfelt plea for his race; and the 
black man’s brief, as well as the 
white man’s, must be read by every 
fair-minded judge. A. L. 
The Negro and the Nation: A History 
of American Slavery and Enfran- 
chisement. By Gecerge S. Merriam. 
Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 436 Pages, $2.00. 





work; clear, concise, 
and impartial; just what one would 
put into the hands of one of those 
intelligent beings who have engineered 
the canals on the planet Mars, were he 
on a visit to our earth in these days, 
and anxious to know as quickly as pos- 
sible (before going on to interesting 
subjects in other parts of the sphere) 
how we human beings of the two ex- 
tremes of color came to find ourselves 
together on this continent; what has 
happened to us up to date, and what 
the prospect for us is when it comes 
to “Looking Forward,” for this is the 
title of the last chapter of the book, in 
which Mr. Merriam voices the belief 
of every true lover of his country— 
this glorious, inspiring young land: 
“The hope of Lincoln is finding its 
late fulfillment: ‘The mystic chords ot 
memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave’—Northern and 
Southern grave, alike—‘to every liv- 
ing heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels 
of cur nature.’ The pathetic melody of 
the Negro spirituals, the brave and 
rollicking strains of ‘Dixie,’ and the 
triumphant harmony of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ blend and inter- 
weave in the symphony of America.” 


An admirable 
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It remains only to be said that the 
chapters of which the book com- 
posed appeared first in different issues 
of the Springfield Republican, but, in 
their present form, 


is 


| might 
show none of the} 


jerkinesses which are apt to mar such 


republications, and must be welcomed 


most by those who have already read | 


them in that journal of the vanguard 
of Hope. 


The Kansas Inferno: A Story of the 
Criminal Problem. 
oner. The Wonderland Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, 164 


Pages, $1.00. 


A good deal of curiosity must have | 


By a Life Pris- | 


been aroused as to whether this long: | 


prove to 
an account 
whole it seems 
“A Life Pris- 


book would 
story or 
On the 
the work of 


advertised 
a sensational 
actual facts. 
to be really 


ot 


be | 


oner,” and therefore presumably of a} 


homicide; for a life sentence 
not have been adjudged for any other 
offence. The author obviously a 
man who has had good instruction, 
though his education may have been 
neglected. Of course the account may 
come from a voluntary life prisoner 
in the shape of a prison official, but 
the convict theory appears to be the 
probable, the very fact of 
having given the name of 
The Kansas Inferno to his book indi- 
cating that his experience has been 
dearly bought. 

For, after all said—and there 
a good deal of truth said in the book, 
about prison abuses and their remedies 


is 


most 


author's 


is is 


—the cuisine of the infernal regions 
ean searcely be as good as that of a 
third-rate hotel to which the author 


likens the Kansas prison diet, nor can 
his satanic majesty supposed to 
run a library and a Sunday lecture for 
the benefit of the captives. 

There another indication of 
tual convict experience in the au- 
thor’s belief that we are none of us 
quite responsible, cannot help our- 
selves, are all more the vic- 
tims of bad heredity or environment, 
which naturally leads to the remark: 
“In that it 
count for Abraham Lincoln and others, 


how fortunate it is, having in 


be 


ac- 


is 


or less 


case 


and 


could | 


the | 





Kansas, that temptation has not come 
to more than seven hundred of them!” 
Many of the suggestions in the book 
well be followed, even at con- 
siderable increased cost; but, as to 
this latter, the hard working, honest 
tax payer should surely be considered. 
It would seem that he cannot be ex- 
pected to run a very expensive indus- 
trial boarding school for the benefit of 
people who in one guise or another 
have been occupied in preying upon 
him. 


THERE AND HERE. 





By David Mac Jon. 
It really looks as if the dear “Old 
were going to have a serious 
of socialism. 
* * 


Country” 
experiment 
* x 
For that’s what it means. Every- 
one must be glad to think of the feed- 
ing of poor little kids who are sent 
breakfastless to school by their shift- 
mothers, and of the pensioning 
deserving old men (and women?) 
relatives will not take care of 


less 


whose 
them. 
* 

Butit’s socialism all the and 
many of us On both sides of the water 


* * * 


same; 


have serious doubts whether it is well, 
as the world stands at present to 
encourage fathers and mothers to 
be shiftless, and relatives to be 
|}so little self-respecting as to sad- 
dle their neighbors (for that’s 
what it means) with the support of 


is impossible to ac-|in 


members of their own particular clan. 
* * * = 

And to say truth; the savage young 
world has, up to date, blundered along 
so persistently, even in its least say- 
age countries, on the plan of ‘“Every- 
one for himself, and the devil take 
the hindmost,”’ as to make the most 
optimistic of its citizens distrust just 
a little the practicability of its going 


on the other tack and trying how 

“Each for all” will suit its complaint. 
* * x * 

Nevertheless we must all sympa- 


thize with C. B. and his huge majority 
their well-meaning attempts, and 
pray that they may not try so many 
experiments, all at once, in that direc- 


view the number of human beings in'tion, as to find themselves some fine 
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morning, within the next six years, 
in a minority, owing to an appeal by 


the “stupid party” to the common 
sense (so called) of the country. 
* * * a 


And the stupid party over there mus 
be taking some comfort to its 
already when it sees the minister 
the colonies back down before the out- 
cry of the dominant color in Natal 
who wish to lynch (i. e., hang without 
due trial) any of the other fellows 


who resist their domination. 
a ~~ * ae 


sou 
for 


But we mustn't throw stones even 
at the stupid party and the yielding 
liberal minister over there. Verily, 
we may be said to live in a very trans- 
parent and brittle glass house when 
our chief magistrate, good fellow as he 
is, can “feel real good,” without raising 
much protest, when our boys in theeast 
have killed at one stroke six hundred 
men, women and children, and when 
the indignation caused by such an 
outrage as that in Missouri the other 
day iust fizzles out through the scare- 
headings of our yellow newspapers. 


BABYLON REVISITED. 


By Kelt-Nor. 

Twenty years ago, as you came 
through the Narrews, and up New 
York bay, the red brick Produce ex- 
change, at the corner of Bowling 
Green and Beaver street, with its 
rather stumpy tower, loomed up ove1 
all the old fashioned buildings — sur- 
rounding it; and your New York 
friend would presently take you to 
the Equitable building on Broadway 
to show you all that was possible in 
those days in the matter of height 
and solidity. 

Then the great transformation 
scene began. The Mills and other 
buildings down town first ran up to 
the atrocious height of 12 stories, and 
maybe Manhattan might have con: 
tented herself with that amount of 
soaring, had not a Chicago engineer 
early in the last decade of the last 


century hit upon the brilliant idea of 
running a steel frame up to heaven 
and giving it a plastering of bricks 
or tiles or what not on the outside. 
So came the veritable skyscraner, 


Babylon 


and for a time poor young 

became a hideous nightmare, and re- 
mained so till quite lately. Two years 
ago no other description fairly ap- 
plied to her. The skyscrapers reared 
cach its individual hideousness 


against the sky line, with a great gap 
between it and its nearest brother, 
springing from a scualid crowd of old 


time four or five story shanties. 
While you were breaking your neck 
staring up at the twenty-fourth story 
of one of them, round the corner 
came a “bubble” at 30 miles an hour, 
which, after paralyzing you by its 
pace, revived you by the detestable 
smell it left behind it. Then you 
would come on one of the huge cav- 
erns :through which the subway was 
to run) with its dim lights and occa- 
sional blastings; and, if you didn’t 
tumble into that, or run against one 
of the tanks of hellish bubbling tar 
which seemed to infest every other 
street, you made for the Grand Cen- 
tral station and waited for the next 
train which, in whatever direction it 
might be going, would take vou to 
comparative paradise. 

But things move in two vears in 
that great good-natured, whirling, 


hustling metropolis; and. though you 
who may have felt autte at homethere 
eighties, would now fancy 
yourself, and with truth per- 
to be a veritable “country cou- 
rou would have to admit that the 
massed as 


in the early 
some 
haps 
sin,” 


lown-tewn skyscrapers, 


they now are, are no longer intoler- 
able, that the by bbles are not so very 
much worse in their nace or aroma 
than those of the Hub, that most of 
the asphalt is fairly laid, and that it 
is a huge convenience to be able to 
get from Trinity chureh to the Grand 


Central station in ten minutes. 


Vesuvius Stops Trains. 

A telegram from Naples states that 
Vesuvius is still active. The lava has 
reached three places on the Vesuvian 
railway line, covering about 100 yards 
of the line at each point. The lava 
threatens the line at a fourth point, 
as well as the station of the funicular 
railway, which is no longer working. 

Everything comes quickly to 
who refuse to wait. 





those 
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The Story of Bishop Clinton’s Liie 


By W. H. 


The career of Bishop George Wylie 
Clinton, A. M., D. D., furnishes indispu- 
table evidence that merit wins success 
and that industry, joined with native 
and acquired ability, cannot be denied 
preeminence. His is a story of a man, 
who, starting life with a definite goal 
in view, has allowed neither the blan- 


Marshall 


dishments of flattery nor the frosts of 
discouragement to hinder his progress; 
but, impressing his great personality 
upon all with whom he has come in 
contartc, he has moved steadily for- 
ward, and is now one of the best exam- 
ples of erudition, eloquence and practi- 
cability in the Negro pulpit. 
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This remarkable man was born 
March 28, 1859, in Lancaster County, 
South Carolina. As a child he was re- 
ligiously inclined and thoughtful 
yond his and none who knew 
him was surprised, when at the age of 
ten years he became a member of the 


be- 


years, 


A. M. E. Zion church. When quite 
young he was’ sent to the public 
school, and afterwards to a _ private 
school where he remained until 1874, 
when he entered the South Carolina 
University. After Wade Hampton 


governor of South Caro- 
students were 
compelled to withdraw from said 
University, and thus after finishing 
his junior classical year, this 
ing youth had to pursue his 
elsewhere. 


was declared 


lina, all the colored 


aspir- 
studies 


Our subject being anxious to thor- 
oughly equip himself for his calling, 
studied theology, including Greek and 
Hebrew, at Livingstone College, after 
he had been elected editor of the Star 


of Zion. While he was yet young, 
realizing that the urgent need of his 
people was education, he became a 


conspicuous and successful educator. 


For ten years with all his energy, 
he was engaged in the public edu- 
cation of his people, being at one time 
principal of Lancaster (S. C.) High 
School and Industrial Institute: and 
he held a similar position in the How- 
ard Graded School, Union, S. C. Both 
of the above schools made marvelous 
advancement while under his manage- 


ment. 
He founded a private school in Rock 


Hill, S. C., out of which has come the 
widely known Clinton Institute. As 
a writer, Bishop Clinton is easily 


among the best that the race has pro- 


duced. In his style there is wonderful 
richness, energy and variety. His 
chaste, pleasing and conservative 
writings made the leading papers of 


his state seek his contributions. 

He founded the A. M. E. Quarterly 
Review, which he issued for two years 
with increasing success; and in 1892 
he transferred it, free of debt, to the 
General Conference. His eminence 
as an editor was so pronounced that 
said General Conference elected him 
editor of the Star of Zion. 
his incumbency in this office he added 


During 


his fame as a thoughtful, versatile 
and inaugurated the plan by 
which the A. M. S. Zion Publication 
house was established. 

Naturally, his greatest fame 
made in the pulpit, for he is a most 
eloquent man, and much 
magnetism. Added to a prepos- 
sessing personality, and a sonorous but 
well modulated voice, the Bishop has 
all the graces of a finished orator, and 
al! the charms of a deep and earnest 
Like Martin Luther, he be- 
study of law, but the Bible 
overshadowed Blackstone. He began 
to preach when twenty years of age 
and in 1896 was elected Bishop of the 
A. M. E. Zion church. 

In spite of a multiplicity of duties, 
the Bishop finds time to serve 
president of Atkinson college, and so 
well has he supervised and managed 
its affairs, that it is enjoying a great 
popularity and is maintaining a high 
intellectual standing. 


te 
writer, 


was 


possesses 


most 


scholar. 


gan the 


as 


He was married February 6, 1901, 
to Miss Marie Louise Clay of Hunts- 
ville, Ala. His wife is a highly ac- 


complished lady, and a soloist of na- 
tional repute. He has one son, George 
William, being the issue of his former 
marriage to the late Mrs. Annie K. 
Clinton. 


The Bishop lives in a comfortable 
manner at Charlotte, N. C., where he 
owns some valuable and well located 


also owns a splendid 
brick building in Corcoran street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Bishop Clinton 
is yet young, and the church and race 


property. He 


have every reason to hope for many 
more years of the distinguished ser- 
vices of this brilliant leader. 


His mother, for whom he has always 
manifested the affection, 
makes her home with her distinguish- 


deepest 


ed son. 
Bishop Clinton has taken a leading 


part by way of suggesting or by his 
earnest advocacy in furthering every 
progressive movement the A. M. BE. 


Zion church has made during the past 
sixteen years. It is said by those in a 
position to know that no man did more 
towards the establishment of the ed- 
ucational and missionary departments 
of the A. M. E. Zion church than the 
man whose name heads this sketch. 
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Besides his numerous labors’ in 
church work, he has been active in 
other movements for the uplift of the 
race, and has been among those who 
are ever pleading and working for the 
betterment of the black man’s condi- 
tion and his enjoyment of every right 
and privilege justly belonging to him. 
His employment as lecturer in the 
Bible Training School of Tuskegee 
Institute for the past twelve years is 
a sufficient proof of the esteem in 
which he is held as a man, and of the 
high estimate that is placed upon his 
services. 





PROF. GEORGE W. CARVER. 


Of all the wonders in the way of 


material growth and development at | 


the Tuskegee Institute, the agricul- 
tural department, under the © skilful 
and efficient direction of Professor 
George W. Carver, furnishes’ the 
greatest variety. If the visitor wish- 
es to realize what stress is placed 
upon agriculture he must inspect Pro- 
fessor Carver's remarkable exhibition 
of fruits and vegetables in the build- 
ing set apart for that purpose. And 
if he wishes to know how Tuskegee 
raises chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, hogs and cows, he must have 
Professor Carver explain and demon- 
strate. And as to flowers, well, he is 
a lover of the beautiful, and he is able 
to see beauty in the rapidly decaying 
bark of a tree as well as in the rcse 





so perfectly developed under his sci- 
entific hand. 

In the agriculture building have 
been installed an exhibit comprising 
300 jars of fruit of the largest variety 
we have ever seen; cotton, corn and 
vegetables of every kind known to 
Alabama soil, with many by-products, 
form a unique and _ fundamental 
scheme for imparting economic 
knowledge, not only to the student, 
but to the visitor. Professor Carver’s 
services to Tuskegee are of incalcul- 
able value. He is a hard, earnest, 
diligent worker, whose chief reward 
s reaching results. 








PROF. CHARLES WINTER WOOD. 
Among the exceptional young men 
|connected with the Tuskegee Insti- 
|tute is Prof. Charles Winter Wood, 
who has charge of the beautiful Car- 
negie library. Mr. Wood is a dramat- 
ic reader and orator of great merit 
land remarkable versatility. He is 
one of those unassuming young men, 
who, by hard work have _ achieved 
fame in his particular line of endeav- 
|or. His engaging personality, histri- 
onic and oratorical ability, as well as 
his high character, give him an influ- 
ence that is helpful and inspiring to 
the students who come in daily con- 
tact with him. He is a graduate of 
Beloit college in Illinois and of the 
Teacherss’ college connected with 
Columbia University, New York 
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WHEN MEN WERE SOLD 


The Underground Railroad in Bucks County 
Pennsylvania, An Address Delivered before the 
Bucks County Historical Society, Jan, 18, 1898 








BY EDWARD H. MAGILL 


Ir is always a source of great pleasure to me to return to my 
native county of Bucks, and it is an especial pleasure to-day to meet 
this Historical Society of our county,which is so laudably engaged in 
collecting, and placing in permanent form, the various means of 
preserving the memories of the past. The subject which you have 
given me is one which has special attractions, presenting, as it does 
the opportunity to do justice to those brave and loyal men and women 
of the earlier day whose loyalty consisted, not in obeying wicked laws 
of human enactment, but in unswerving fealty to what they so 
appropriately called the Higher Law, the law of God, written indellibly 
in the human heart. It was obedience to this law that enabled those 
brave fathers and mothers of ours to prevent this fair country from 
becoming a free hunting ground for the Southern task-master 
pursuing his fleeing fugitive, and to open through our county a 
comparatively safe passage to that land of freedom which, hy the 
unerring guidance of the North Star, and long and lonely midnight 
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travel, they sought in the good Queen’s dominions, and which they 
failed to find under the broad aegis of our national flag, the Stars 
and Stripes. My subject, then, may be announced as, ‘*Some 
Reminiscences of the Underground Railroad in Bucks County, and 
its Managers.” 

It is difficult for the present generation of young people to 
imagine the necessity for the existence, in this free country, of such 
on organization as the Underground Railroad. The institution of 
American Slavery, by which more than three millions of human beings 
were held in the most abject servitude and regarded as chattels, to 
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be bought and sold, ruthlessly separated by the will of the master, 
regardless of family ties and all the horrors attendant upon the public 
auction sales of men, women and children to the highest bidder, and 
their being driven daily to their labor in the fields by ruthless and 
heartless task-masters, have now, happily, become a thing of the 
past, requiring a strong effort of the imagination even to conceive. 

It was early in the present century that the comparatively small 
number of slaves held in the Northern States were gradually set free, 
and a very distinct line between the free and the slave states became 
fully established. This line (to which the name of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line was given, on the southern border of our state of 
Pennsylvania), separating, as it did,so widely varying views and 
interests, was early felt by the most far-seeing of our statesmen, to 
be a serious menace to the well-being of the Republic, if it did not 
actually threaten its destruction at no very distant day. As a result 
of this distinct division of interests, and consequently, difference of 
views upon so important a question as that of human slavery, hostile 
feelings were on the increase between the North and the South during 
the first quarter of the present century. These were especially mani- 
fested in our National Councils at Washington, and a growing 
tendency was observed to form, regardless of political differences, a 
pro-slavery and an anti-slavery party. The value of property in slaves 
became more and more precarious along the northern border of the 
Slave States, owing to their facilities to escape into a free territory 
in the North, and this escape began to be more and more promoted 
hy the spread of the anti-slavery sentiment in the Northern States. 
As a consequence, the practice became more common for the planters 
of the border states to sell to the far off cotton plantations of the 
Gulf States, those slaves who were most restless under the yoke, and 
especialy those who attempted to gain their liberty by flight, aided 
by friends in the North. 

Before the end of the first decade of the present century the hegira 
of the Southern slaves toward the promised land of Canada had fairly 
setin. It will be observed that this land of promise was not reached 
until they had past the limits of this boasted land of liberty, and 
arrived in a territory governed by an English Queen. When the 
hunted fugitives started on their Northern journey, following the 
light of the North Star by night, and hiding during the day in the 
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barns, deep woods, under haystacks, corn shocks, or any other avail- 
able place of concealment which they found upon their route, they 


but little appreciated the long way before them. Indeed, many were 





grievously disappointed on finding that, on reaching a free state, 
they were still within easy reach of their pursuing masters, who 
sought them eagerly to increase their stock of slaves for the Southern 
market. ‘The fact that being sold to the far South was the almost 
certain penalty of an attempt to secure their freedom greatly increased 
their fear of recapture, and made to every colored family the name 
of kidnapper a terror indeed. Yes, to every colored family, for even 
free coiored persons, who had never been in slavery, were, not in- 
frequently seized as fugitives, and hurried away, sometimes without 
even the form of a trial, to the southern market. 

The northward migration toward the promised land of freedom was 
naturally greatest in the State of Pennsylvania, the states further 
west being comparatively unsettled at that early period ; and perhaps 
no counties were traversed by so greata number of fugitives as those 
of York, Adams, Chester and Lancaster. ‘These counties, especially 
the two latter, were settled by Friends very generally, and they were 
well known to be in deep sympathy with the escaping slaves. Dr. 
Hiram Corson, in a paper before the Montgomery County Historical 
Society a few years since, stated that nearly all those in that county 
who were accounted as abolitionists were members of the Religious 
Society of Friends. Of course even there there were notable excep- 
tions, prominent among whom for many years was the Reverend 
Samuel Aaron, of Norristown. ‘These counties of Chester and Lan- 
caster were also far enough from the border to afford a temporary 
place of safety after passing the line of the Slave States. In the little 
town of Columbia, incorporated a few years later, there was, at the 
time of which I speak, near the year 1810, a considerable settlement 
of colored people, and to these a number of escaping fugitives became 
united. But the danger of pursuit, and the restoration to bondage 


constantly increased. It was soon after this period that the thought 
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was conceived of forming a line of stations from Columbia toward 
the north, the north-east, and the north-west, these stations to be the 
homes of well known friends of the slave, and about ten miles apart, 
making it a comfortable night’s journey on foot from one to another. 


These three northern routes were decided upon that the fugitives 
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should not travel in so large numbers together as to increase the 


danger of discovery. Thus, after passing Columbia, all large groups 
heing divided there by the careful friends of the slave having charge 


of the route, the danger of discovery and arrest was very much 
diminished. 
It is said that the baffled and disappointed masters, on reaching 
Columbia, instead of securing their fugitives there, as they had done 
on various occasions in previous years, now found that afte r following 
them so far all trace of them suddenly disappeared, and the y angrily 
declared that there must be an underground railroad somewhere in 
the ne igh hborhood. This is said to be the origin of this expression 


which has since become so familiar. This method of transporting 
the escaping slaves through the Free States of the North, a method 
which extended later to our own and other countries, and which was 
kept up even after the keepers of the underground stations assumed 
so much greater risk, after the passage, in 1850, of the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Law, was originated, and first carried into effect by 
that staunch and faithful friend of the oppressed, William Wright, 
of Columbia. 

As the principal line of escape through Pennsylvania was by way 
of York, Adams, 


line through Bucks county was less used, and consequently less _per- 


Lancaster and Chester counties, the underground 
Still many slaves came through the county reach- 
the Northeastern Chester 


Norristown, or coming up through Philadelphia. 


ectly organized. 


ing it through county line, by way of 
Farmers on their 
way home from market frequently brought them up, sent on by the 
Abolitionists of Philadelphia, and these very frequently found homes 
and occupation with the Bucks coumty farmers, some of them re- 
At the house of my father, Jonathan P. 


beginning as far hack 


maining for several years. 
Magill of Solebury, many were thus received, 
as my memory extends. Many stories, of their experiences as slaves, 
and their efforts to escape, were told my brother Watson and myself 
hy our hired colored men, which stories are more or less distinct in 
my memory. The general impression left on my mind by these in 
my early boyhood was the sad and helpless condition of the slave ; 
the inexpressible terror which these affectionate creatures experienced 
from their fear of separation from their families; their bravery in 


setting out unaided and alone to seek a land of liberty by hundreds 
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ies Of night travel, guided only by the North Star, and incurring 
the constant risk of recapture and being sold to a far off southern 
market, and the great cruelty and inhumanity of a system which could 
thus deprive human beings of their inalienable right to life and liberty. 

I have spoken of the constant increase of the feeling of opposition 
to slavery in the Northern States through the first quarter of the 
present century. This feeling intensified as the years passed on, 
and the consequent hostility between the North and the South became 
more and more pronounced. But while the South was practically 
united in support of their cherished institution of slavery, the North 
did not present the same undivided front in opposition to it. Many 
at the North, having family or business connections with the South, 
were lukewarm, or even sided with the slave power, in its constantly 
increasing demands. It was at this time that the opposition to 
slavery first took organic form by the establishing of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, about 1832. It was on the Ist of January, 
1831, that William Lloyd Garrison began, in Boston, the publication 
of the Liberator, the leading paper throughout the long struggle 
of more than thirty years, advocating the doctrine that ‘* The im- 
mediate and unconditional abolition of slavery was the right of the 
slave and the duty of the master.” He had promulgated this doctrine 
two years before in the paper published by him in connection with 
Benjamin Lundy, in the city of Baltimore, called ** The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation,” and for severe denunciation of slavery 
had been fined and imprisoned in Baltimore several months. His 
motto, now adopted by the Liberator, of ** No Union with Slave- 
holders,” aroused still more hostility in the South, and through 
sympathy with the South, and the influence of Southern trade, the 
Garrisonian Abolitionists were kept in a small minority for a number 
of years. But the little band stood ‘irm, and in their ** Declaration 
of Principles,” drawn by Garrison, and signed by fifty earnest and 
devoted men, in advance of their age, they declared: ** We may be 
defeated, but our prineiples never.” The only Bucks county name 
found in this list of early signers is that of Robert Purvis, and he is 
the only one among them that is still living.* In a recent conversa- 
tion with me he expressed his great satisfaction that, in that early 


day, women wer? conspicuous in the advocacy of the cause of the 


*He died soon after this address was delivered 
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slave, and were present and gave their counsels when the Declaration 


of Princip!es was adopted. That the equality of women was not 
then acknowledged as it is to-day, is evident from the fact that no 
woman’s name appears upon the list of sizners of that first declara- 


tion. When they were about to sigan the paper, knowing that it 


would destroy their business if engazed in Southern trade, a friend, 
whose name I know, but forbear to mention, said to James Mott, 


** Remember that thou art in business with the South, and that it 





may ruin thy trade to sign it.” Whereby Lucretia Mott, sitting 
by, promptly said, ** Put down my name, James.” Such was the 
spirit of the Abolitionists of that early day. 

From the first appearance of Garrison’s Liberator it was ever a 
welcome weekly visitor at my father’s house. Although but six 
years of age, I well remember the thrill with which we heard our 


father read, in our little sitting room that memorable editorial of the 





great Anti-Slavery leader, closing with the words: ** These are the 
principles by which I shall be guided ; I will not retreat asingle inch, 
and I will be heard.” I may here add that besides the Liberator, 


the other principal anti-slavery papers, the Pennsylvania Freeman, 





and the National Anti-Slavery Standard, were regularly received at 


my father’s house, 





Of the comparatively small band who entered thus early upon the 
anti-slavery work in Bucks county, there were none who were not 
actively interested, from the beginning, in the operation of the 
underground railroad. Indeed for membership in that organization, 
(of which our own Robert Purvis was president for so many years, 
and whose only dividend received by the shareholders was unpopu- 
larity among their fellowmen), there were no hard and fast rules 
of admission, but all were gladly welcomed, without formal enrol- 
ment, who were able and willing to lend a hand. I should say here 
that there were some most eflicient workers among them, led by 
kindly motives of humanity, and sympathy for the oppressed and 





downtrodden race, who did not consider themselves Garrisonian 
Abolitionists, being too cautious and conservative to rally under the 
revolutionary banner of ** No union with siaveholders.” Some of 
these were afterward active in the Liberty and Free Soil Party. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the routes of the Northern 
travel for the slaves, were less clearly marked through Bucks than 
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they were through Chester and Lan- 
caster counties. The ten miles limit 
for the distance between the stations 
was also far less frequently observed. 


The escaping fugitives entered the 
county from the south, by way of 
Philadelphia, but many came by the 


northeast Chester county route already 
referred to, by way of Norristown. 
In naming families who were especial- 
ly interested in this humane but un- 
lawful (?) work of aiding slaves 


through Bucks county, I shall doubt- 
less omit some who were equally in- 
terested with those named, and who 
performed with those an equally im- 
portant part of the work, and incur- 
red with them an equal risk in carry- 
ing out their principles, in direct vio- 
lation of what they justly regarded as 
iniquitous laws. Of course I must 
name those whose work I have myself 
been most familiar. 

(Continued next.) 


in our 


Rise and Progress of Wilberforce University 
By Horace Talbert 


This splendid school, second in cul- 
ture and Christian influence to none 
in the land, was born in the hearts 
and consciences of the members of 
the Cincinnati Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, at its 
meeting in Hillsboro, Ohio, Septem- 
ber, 1855. It was fitting that 
grand an enterprise should be 
ceived in the little city, that a quar- 
ter of a century later was to inaug- 
urate the most unique and remarka- 
ble temperance movement in the an- 
nals of the world.—“*The Women’s 
Crusade.” 

Few schools welcomed colored stu- 
dents at that time. Realizing this, in 
September, 1844, the Ohio conference 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
church, awakening to the needs of the 
young people of its race, appointed < 
committee to select a site for the es- 
tablishment of a denominational 
school on the manual labor plan. A 


sO 


con- 


fine farm of nearly two hundred 
acres located about 14 miles west of 
Columbus, was purchased and a 
school known as Union Seminary 


opened. It was poorly equipped and 


the instruction given proving as in- 
ferior as the equipment, it was not 


many years before it was abandoned. 
The Cincinnati conference at its Hills- 


boro session appointed a committee 
consisting of the Revs. Jno. F. 


Wright, Augustus Eddy, Asbury Low- 
ery, Granville Moody, J. T. Mitchell, 


Wm. I. Fee and Charles Elliot, men 
distinguished for Christian thought 
and practice, to investigate and for- 


mulate a plan for the educational ad- 


vancement of colored people in Ohio 
the report to be given at the next an 


nual meeting of the conference. So 
intense was the interest of the com 
mittee in the cause, that Rev. As 
bury Lowery visited Union Seminar \ 
with the intention of handsomely en 
lowing it from his own purse. He 


was sadly disappointed to find it lac} 


ing in nearly all the essentials of a 
good school. 
In August, 1854, the committee me 


in Cincinnati and made these two r¢ 
olutions on the basis of their report: 


“First to recommend the estabiis! 

ment of a literary institution of a 
high erder for the education of col 
ored people and the preparation of 
teachers; and second, to recommend 
that an attempt be made on the part 
of the Methodist Episcopal church to 


secure co-operation with the African 
Methodist Episcopal church in _ pro- 
moting education among the colored 


people. 

The report met the approval of the 
Cincinnati Conference which appoint- 
ed Rey. Jno. Wright agent of the con- 
templated college and also instructed 
delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, (to meet the coming May, 1856) 
to enlist the sympathy and interest of 
that great Christian body and so ef- 
fectually was the work of the delegates 
performed that the report was accept- 


its 


ed without a dissenting vote. 
The following August a board of 
trustees, twenty-four in number, was 


organized in the Law office of Hon. Mos- 
es D. Gatch at Xenia, Ohio, a mem- 
ber of the Senate in the Olio legis‘a- 
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ture; the honored name of Chief Jus- | first University for colored youth in 
tice Salmon P. Chase, at that time | America. 
Governor of Ohio, whose eventful life As the Cincinnati Conference had 
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was distinguished by rare devotion to pane and welcomed the conferences 
the sacred cause of abolitionism, is |of the African Methodist Episcopal 
found on this board of Trustees of the | church, four members of this board 
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PRESIDENT JOSUAH H. 


JONES. 


were colored men, Bishop Daniel A. 
Payne, Rev. Lewis Woodson and 
Messrs. Ishmael Keith and Alfred An- 


derson, chosen for their intellectuality, 





PROF. HORACE TALBERT. 


sound common sense and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the time and occasion. 
No difficulty was experienced in find 
ing a location for the which 
in accordance with the suggestion 


school, 
of 









W. B. 


BISHOP DERRICK. 
Rev. Uriah Heath, of the Cincinnati 
Conference, was named Wilberforce 


University, in honor of the great Eng- 
lish Apostle of human liberty. Some 
of the friends of the school were rath- 
er doubtful as to the propriety of us- 
ing the term “University” inasmuch 


7” 


TREAS. J. P. MAXWELL. 


but an 


school, 


as the enterprise as was 
experiment; thinking that 
academy or even college would be in 
better taste; but bolder hearts 
ized that all work based upon the sure 


yet 


real- 
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foundation of the eternal principles of ic and legendary traditions of the red 
right and justice carries with it the man. Scarcely two miles distant the 
seeds cf life and progression and that doughty hero, Simon Kenton, ran the 
“university” alone could worthily ex- gauntlet near the tiny village of old 
i ae a Chilicothe now known as Oldtown. 
The Shawnees raised their wigwams, 
built their camp-fires, hunted, fished 
and fought under the shade of majes- 
tic trees still standing. Many sireams 
} 
| 
| 
| endl 
BISHOP D. A. PAYNE. 
press the wonderful results to flow 
in future years, in a ceaseless stream 
of blessing from its portals, and Wil- 
berforce University was named; and Bl3s. JAMES A. SHORTER. 
and springs still bear the soft, roman- 
tic names given them long ago by 
these children of the forest. 
Near the handsome, commodious 
DR. R. S. RUST 
every successful student, every honor 
won and bestowed, is a pledge of vic 
torious faith, not only alone to the no- 
ble founders, but also to him under MR. JAMES CALLAMAN. 
whose vererated name tke school is 
hotel and cottages that had been erec- 
ted, sparkled the clear waters of a 
~ health giving spring whose Shawnee 
/ name signified “bath of gold” in ref- 
HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
known to the world at large. About 
three and one-half miles from the 
pretty county-seat, Xenia, Ohio, sit- 
uated almost midway between Colum- DR. CHARLES AVERY. 


bus and Cincinnati, was a pleasure re- 
sort, known by the Indian name of 
Tawawa Springs. The locality and 
surrounding country are rich in histor- 


erence to the shining metallic hue of 
the under the flowing waters 
and scarcely a hundred yards distant, 


stones 
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another pool of ever fresh, soft, limpid 
water is still called ‘‘tears of silver” 
named probably by its first dis- 
coverers from the traditionary silver 


so 


PROF. MITCHELL 


J. 


G. 


mine which the Indians held to be hid- 


den treasure in the rocks. The resort 
was a favorite one with Cincinnati's 
best and wealthiest citizens. 


The buildings had been ideally plac- 





CHIEF JUSTICE F. P. CHASE. 

ed on the edge of a line of cliffs that 
make this section of Ohio the most 
picturesque in the State, along which 


Massey’s Creek winds its crooked way 





to the Little Miami river, not quite 
PROF. S. T. MITCHELL. 
three miles distant with a multitude 
of cold life-giving springs bubbling 
forth from fern decked ravines, and 
magnificent woodland stretching on 
either side to sun-kissed valleys. No 


more beautiful or suitable place for the 
environment of young people seeking 
culture of mind and heart could have 
been found on earth. 


Fifty-four acres 


of land were purchased, the hotel re- 
modeled for recitation rooms and 
various school purposes, and the cot- 
tages utilized dormitories. In Oc- 
tober, 1856, the Institution was dedi- 
cated to its great work by Rev. Ed- 
ward Thompson, D.D., L.L.D., at that 


as 


4 1“ 


MRS. MARY E. MONROE. 


time President of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, later known as the Episcopacy 


of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Under the care of the Cincinnati Con- 
ference, great pains were taken to pro- 
efficient 


cure able and instructors. 





MRS. MARIAH SHORTER. 


Rev. M. P. Gaddis, Jr., was the first 
principal, but in June, 1857, he was 
succeeded by Mr. J. K. Parker, an edu- 


cator cf note to be followed in June, 





MISS HALLIE Q. BROWN. 


1859, by Rev. Richard S. Rust, whose 
rare foresight, strong mental powers, 
scholarly attributes and great execu- 
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| 
tive ability rapidly increased the suc- | were justly enthusiastic over the mar- 
cess and prosperity of the school. In| velous work accomplished in six short 
1860 the number of students enrolled | years. The religious influence of the 
was over two hundred, all filled with | 
ambition to attain the high scholar- 
ship that from the first, had been | 
established by the faculty. Many were 


from the South, a large percent of 





MR. F. S. DELANEY. 


school had been phenomenal, for hun- 
£ dreds of the students had entered the 
Christian life, and gone out into the 
world with new inspirations for noble 





THE LATE PRES. WILLIAM MC- 
KINLEY. 


them being the natural children of 
the planters. 

The breaking out of the civil war 
apparently darkened the _ prospects 





MR. JOHN GIBSON. 


manhood and womanhood. Some were 
to attain distinction for usefulness: 
Hogan as an evangelist, Shorter and 
Jackson as college professors, Cain as 





DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


and future of Wilberforce. No money 
came from the South, the Cincinnati 
Conference was unable to assume the 
financial responsibility, and in July, 





DR. T. H. JACKSON. 


¢ 


Missionary Congressman, Founder of 
Paul Quinn college and Bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal church; 
Hayslit as the great preacher of New 
England, and other honored names of 
1862 its doors were closed—to open |the Negro race, and all sons of the 
when? [It was a dark hour for the early days of Wilberforce University 
friends of the University, for they | March 10th, 1863, was a tragic day in 





MR. WHEELER GRANT. 
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the history of the school. The board 
of trustees meeting at Wesleyan Chap- 
el, Cincinnati, decided that the Insti- 
tution must be sold for enough to meet 
its indebtedness. A large sum had al- 
ready been offered for its use as an 
asylum. President Rust suggested to 
Bishop Daniel A. Payne that it would 
be a wise thing for the African Metho- 





MR. RICHARD H. CAINE. 


dist Episcopal church to become its 
owner. Bishop Payne asked time for 
deliberation and was given until noon 





of the following day, the 11th of 
a 
BISHOP J. P. CAMPBELL. 
March. Never was soul placed in 


greater straights; time and distance 
forbade a moment’s conference with 
any of the leading men of his people. 


~ 





REV. JOHN HURST. 


But this man, small in stature, knew 
the heart of his church, and the love 





of his race for the University that 


stood to them for the highest ideals in 
refuse 
grave, 


backward 
face, 


meant a 
resolute 


life. 
step, 


To 


so with 





THE ORIGINAL BUILDING. 


realizing the great issues at stake, he 
met the Trustees at the hour appoint- 
ed and in a voice trembling with 
emotion said, “In the name of the 





JAMES A. SHORTER HALL. 


Lord, I buy the property of Wilber- 
force University for the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church.” As one voice 





a mighty “Amen” came from_ those 
MITCHELL HALL. 
assembled, and involuntarily every 


knee bent as the former President of 
the school asked the blessing of the 
Great Father of all men on the de- 
cision of this devoted representative 
of his race. 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
church nobly ratified the purchase of 
Bishop Payne, though it meant an ob- 
ligation of ten thousand dollars. By 
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the eleventh day of the following June 
the churches in the Baltimore and Ohio 


annual, Conferences had raised two 








MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


thousand 
ment; 

Bishop 
the 


dollars toward the first pay- 
individual subscriptions given 
-ayne within a few days after 


purchase amounted to over $500 





CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 


Mrs. Mariah Shorter heading the list 
with $100. April 25th, 1865, subscrip- 
tions were received from Reverends 


Henry M. Turner and David Smith, they 











MR. GEORGE 


W. 


HARDESTER. 


giving $50 and $30 respectively, from 
Reverends Henry Brown, Jno. M 
Brown, Jas. A. Handy, W. H. Waters, 


S. M. Hammond, M. F. Sluby, D. W 
Moore, B. T. Tanner, Gilbert Waters, 
Isaac Brown and Henry Rhodes; all 


splendid gifts that in more than one in- 


stance represented personal sacrifice 
on the part of the donor. The title deed 
placed in the hands of com- 
mittee representing the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church; this committee 
onsisting of the well known and high- 
ly esteemed James A. Shorter, Rev. 
Jno. G. Mitchell and Bishop Daniel A. 
Payne. The institution was then in- 
orporated under the laws of the state 
ot Ohio, after which a charter was 
secured which provided that inasmuch 
as the deed specifically gave the Uni- 


was the 








O'NEILL 


HALL. 


versity to the African Methodist Epis- 
copal church, that two-thirds of the 
members of the Board of Trustees 
should always be of that denomination, 
and likewise declared that no distinc- 
tion on account of race or color should 


ever be made with the Trustees, facul- 





F a. ae 
| 
' 





ARNETT 


HALL. 


: Truly a Caristian plat- 

orn. Bishop Daniel A. Payne was 
the first president of the University 
under the new regime and an abler 
man never stood at college helm. 

He has been called the noblest re- 
rresentative of the African Methodist 
church. A profound theologian, of 
scholarly attainments in philosophy 
and the sciences, a fine linguist, in 
ancient and modern tongues, he was 


tv or students. 
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thoroughly acquainted with the best| ately recalled as “Aunt Mack,” or- 
literature, not only English, but} ganized a Sabbath School in connec- 
Gera:an and French, his intellectual-|tion with the University, holding its 
ity having won for him the most cor-|sessions in her home, Bishop Payne’s 
dial recognition from distinguished | residence. She was assisted in this 
scholars of other lands. good work by Mr. Isaac Lot, whose 


Intensely devoted to the advance- 
ment of his race, he stood, in his day, 
at the head of every educational move- 
men in his church, and has left a 
lasting impression and influence for 
good on the University so dear to his 
heart. Prof. J. G. Mitchell, a graduate 
of Oberlin, and principal of a gram- 
mar school in Cincinnati, was placed 
at the head of the teaching force in 
the university, which began its work 
again in July, 1863, by teaching 
mentary English studies to the 
dren of the neighborhood, who 
body marched from their school room 
in Smoky row to the chapel, and were 
enrolled as students of the university. 
Of this number but three survive, Jno. 
A. Clark (whose energy had kept the 
school together), Andrew Holland and 


ele- 
chil- 
in a 


Mrs. Cornelia Austin Walden. Mrs. 
Walden had the honor of being the 
first student assigned a room in the 
dormitory of the original building. 

In a few months the attendance in- 


creased so rapidly that two addition- 
al teachers were employed, the choice 
falling upon Mrs. Fannie Mitchell and 
Miss Esther Maltby, both women of 
noble culture, the latter being made 
the assistant principal, for was 
eminently qualified by strong Chris- 
tian character and intellectual gained 
training at Oberlin College. In a short 
time the responsibilities of the school 
fell entirely upon her shoulders, 
Professor Mitchell was sent out as a 
financia!] agent for the institution. 

It fitting that the good women 
whose cheery counsels, encourage- 
ment and aid in all ways, were of un- 
told value to both teachers and stu- 
dents in these days of struggle for 
existence in the school, should have an 
established place in its records of 
praise and honor. The saintly charac- 
ters of Eliza Payne, Mariah Sherter, 
Nancy Rouse, Ann Phillips, Margaret 
Davis, Catherine Delaney and Han- 
nah McDowell, live as immortals in | 
the early memories of students of Wil: | 
berforce. Mrs. McDowell, affection 


she 


as 


is 


| cloud. 
| April, 1865, a majority of the students 


| completed 


” 


cabin fronted “Hvergreen Cottage. 

A settlement of 
had around the _ college 
grounds, attracted both by a desire 
educate their children and _ the 
beauty of the location. Of these set- 


little notable folk. 


clustered 


to 


tlers we recall Rev. Chas. Satchell, a 
Paptist divine of wide reputation; 
Rev. Edward Davis, who at the time 
of the founding of Wilberforce was 


principal of Union Seminary; Mr. Jno. 
Griffin, whose earlier explorations in 


California and Australia made him a 
man of wealth; Rev. David Smith, 
truly a “patriarch in Israel,’ for up 


to the time of his death, at the very 
advanced age of one hundred and six 
years, he counted longer years in the 
Itinerant Ministry than any other liv- 
ing man. At the opening of the spring 
term, in 1865, seventy-five pupils were 
on the college roll; classes were mak- 
ing marked in the ancient 
languages, higher branches of science 
and mathematics, the fame of the 
school was increasing and the sky of 
apparently without a 
the fourteenth day of 


progress 


promise was 


On 


and all of the faculty, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Maltby, were in Xenia, 
participating in enthusiasm 
that swept over the country at the fall 
of Richmond and the near prospect 
of peace, when like a clap of thunder 
from a clear sky, came the startling 
cry, “Wilberforce burning.” The 
students hastened to their beloved 
university to find it in flames, evi- 
dently the work of incendiaries. The 
early morning hours of the next day 
brought tidings of the assassination of 


joyous 


is 


President A. Lincoln, which added to 
the already bitter grief of their 
hearts. But Wilberforce was _ not 


dead, as one had written. Before the 
smoking pile had grown cold, a reso- 


lution was passed to rebuild, and by 
the close of the year a large and 


| handsome new brick building was well 


entirely 
1876. 


not 
until 


which was 
dedicated 


on the way, 


and 
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In the meantime the college was not 
closed. A cottage was turned into a 
recitation hall and both teachers and 
students made light of the inconves- 
iences attending their cramped envi- 
ronment, prosecuting their educational 
work with even greater ardor than be- 
fore the catastrophe. J. P. Shorter, 
the most advanced student, was plac- 
ed at the head of the school, with 
Thos. H. Jackson as assistant, Prof. 
J. G. Mitchell having been assigned 
the responsible work of _ soliciting 
from the public financial -aid in-behalf 
of the Institution. In one way the 
destruction of the school building was 
a blessing, as general interest and 
sympathy were aroused concerning it 
and generous contributions flowed in- 
to its treasury. Chief Justice Sal- 
mon P. Chase bequeathed it $10,000; 
in 1870 Congress made an appropria- 
tion of $25,000; the American Uni- 
tarian Association contributed a_ lec- 
ture fund of $6000 and a bequest of 
$10,000 came from Dr. Chas. Avery’s 


estate. During the thirteen years of 
Bishop Payne’s administration the 


amount received was $92,875. 

In 1876 a stress of literary work 
compelled Bishop Payne to give up 
the presidency of the University, his 
resignation being accepted with great 
reluctance by the trustees, for he had 
most materially advanced the interest 
of the school along all lines. During 
the thirteen years of his incumbency, 
fifteen hundred and fifty-three pupils 


took advantage of the educational 
benefits of the institution. His teach- 
ers were among the best, being 


brought from England, Scotland, Ober- 
lin, Amherst, Holyoke, Oswego. He 
resided on the campus, and that he 
was often found at work in the reci- 
tation room may be gathered from his 
report to the General Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
church in 1876. He says, “I have regu- 
larly filled the chair of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy and Systematic 
Theology, have taught the French 


language and literature all the time; 
occasionally taught German and He- 
brew, botany and universal history; 
to which if you add analytical orthog- 
raphy and orthoepy, you will see the 
kind of educational work your presi- 


| dent had to perform in addition to 
|the responsibilities of government.” 
Rev. Benjamin F. Lee, now the dis- 
'tinguished Bishop of the ninth Epis- 
|copal District of the A. M. E. church 
was a worthy successor of Bishop 
Payne to the presidency of Wilber- 
force University; a scholar in every 
sense of the word, possessed of ex- 
perience as a teacher, having filled 
the chair of Pastoral Theology, Homi- 
letics and Ecclesiastical History in his 
Alma Mater, the University that called 
trim to its head. He was emphatically 
the right man in the right place and 
entered with enthusiasm upon his 
work. His administration of eight 
years was characterized by indefati- 
gable industry, official wisdom, un- 
erring judgment and great personal 
sacrifice for the sake of the one 
thousand, one hundred and_ seventy- 
nine young people that came to the 
doors of the University for a mental 
and spiritual elevation during his in- 
cumbency. He had the heart pleas- 
ure of seeing many men and women 
go out from under his care to fill hon- 
ored and useful places in the world, 
and live noble lives of devotion to 
yod and their race. 

During his eight years of service 
the financial receipts of the school 
amounted to $79,200.80. Called in 
1884 to the editorship of the Christian 
Recorder, Rev. Lee was succeeded in 
the presidency of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity by Prof. Samuel T. Mitchell, 
likewise a gifted son of the school, 
having been graduated in 1873. He 
came to the position from the presi- 
dency of Lincoln Institute, at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. For seventeen years he 
held the reins of government. Wis- 
dom marked his administration, for the 
university made steady progress in 
everything that is required of a school 
of the twentieth century to make it 
ideal in character and influence. A 
monument to the sagacious. judgment 
of President Mitchell exists in the es- 
tablishing, by the Ohio Legislature on 
March 19, 1887, “The Combined Nor- 
mal and Industrial Department at 
Wilberforce University,” which is sup- 
ported by the state, being placed on 
the same financial basis with other 
state educational institutions, receiv- 


| 
| 
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ing annually about $17,800. -ayne 
Theological Seminary was also found- 
ed during his administration. It is 
controlled by its own faculty and 
board of directors. The death of 
President Mitchell in April, 1901, was 


keenly felt by all connected with the 
school, and came as a deep personal 
sorrow to the young men and women 
whose hearts and minds will ever 
bear the influence of his saintly char- 
acter, rare personality and cultivated 
mentality. The choice of the trustees 
for the fourth president of Wilberforce 
University fell upon a member of their 
own board, and also one of the Alumni 
of the Theological Department. Rev. 
J. H. Jones is a man of fine intellectual 
attainments, Clafflin and Howard Uni- 
versities having in earlier life counted 
him among their students: of rich, 
valuable experience as a minister of 
the African M. E. church; 
character, enthusiastic for the attain- 
ment of the best in life for the young 
in his charge, understanding 
what needful for them in the de- 
velopment of character. President 
Jones does not suffer nor lose an inch 
of territory in comparison with his 
great predeccessors. Day and night he 


people 
is 


is possessed by the one all-engrossing 


idea, the advancement of Wilberforce 
University in every and all things 
that mean moral, intellectual and ma- 


terial good, and today from its proud 
heights of true success, Wilberforce 
University can justly and honorably 
claim to stand for the highest culture 
of mind and the fullest development 
of Christian manhood and womanhood, 
recognizing the truth that the two are 
necessary the formation of charac 
ter. Students now come to Wilberforce 
from far off Africa, South America 
the West Indies, and from every 
in our wide Republic. More, alas 
every year than can be accommodated 
in the school, and if friends of educa 
tion could see the sad, sad faces of the 


to 


state 


young people who are of necessity) 
turned away, they would help Wilbe1 
force to extend her walls, until the 
heart’s desire of every ambitious boy 
and girl could be realized, and no 
school in the land offers them finer 
opportunity for thorough preparation 
for life than does Wilberforce 


of spotless | 


Its 
\ 


Classical, Theological, Scientific, Col 
lege Preparatory, English Preparatory, 
Business, Art and Normal Courses are 


guided and taught by teachers’ of 
broad culture and tested experience 
Practical, every-day work is demand 
ed of students in the Industrial De- 


its special 
Type-writ- 
Printing, 


which has 
Stenography, 


partment, 


branches of 


ing, Cooking, Millinery, 
Carpentry, Sewing, Blacksmithing, 
Brick Making and Laying, Wheel- 


wrighting and Scientific Agriculture. 
The fertile acres that have been added 
the college grounds are tilled and 
improved by the students. As addi 
tional incentives for devotion to stud) 
and thorough self-improvement, an 
nual prizes from funds, donated tor 
this purpose, are given to pupils fu 
nishing the best essays on prescribed 


to 


subjects, and to those attaining the 
highest proficiency in Greek, Latin, 
Carpentry and Dressmaking. It may 


be added that the Literary and Indus 
trial Exhibit of the University at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago won a Columbian diploma and 
medal. Wilberforce University is the 
only school for Colored youth possess 
ing a Military Department, and 
through it two great are ac 
complished; First, patriotism is mcre 
staunchly developed in the young ca 
beneath the blue uniforms with 
splendor of “Old Glory” floating 
over their heads; and_ secondly, the 
daily drill gives an of car 
riage and elegance of bearing that dis 
tinguishes the student throughout life 


objects 


dets 


the 


erectness 


college 


No more attractive campus 
can be found than that of Wilberforce 
University; the beauty of its natural 
environment has been briefly told, 


but its buildings also attract by their 
solidity and architectural proportions, 


with bread spaces of woodlawn be 
tween them. Shorter Hall (built dur- 
ing Bishop Payne’s administration on 


the building destroyed by 
ire), Howell and O'Neil Halls (erected 
President Mitchell was at the 
head of the schocl), Arnett and Gallo- 
Halls (built under the direction 
of the Combined Normal and Indus- 
trial Board), the dormitory cottages 
and other tasteful buildings devoted to 


the site of 


while 


way 


special branches of the industrial arts 
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attend the success and rapid growth 
of the school. A handsome Carnegie 
library was erected in 1905; this 
structure is a splendid testimonial to 
the interest and enthusiasm of Rev. 
Horace Talbert, secretary Board of 
Trustees, and one of the foremost men 
of his race, in advancing the prosperity 
of the university, for it was through 
his representation and influence that 
Mr. Carnegie was led to make the 
magificert gift. 

Wilberforce has just reason to be 
proud of her past, and of the bright 
intellectual progressive men and wo- 
men that have engineered it so safely 
and successfully from shipwreck on 
the rocks of discouragement into the 
clear, calm waters of success and 
prosperity. 

Its secretaries have been men of 
sound integrity, mental ability and 
far-sightedness; thoroughly conver- 
sant with the needs of the Institution 
and the responsibility of their duties. 
Those preceding Secretary Talbert 
were Rev. J. T. Jenifer, Hon. Andrew 
J. Holland, Rev. Benj. F. Lee, Rev. 
Ino. A. Clark, Rev. Jas. P. Maxwell. 
fhe roll of honorary Alumni of the 
college is graced with names of na- 
tional and state fame. The late presi- 
dent, William McKinley, and Hon. 
Frederick Douglass were of the num- 
ber, and by their presence at annual 
commencements, evinced their inter- 
est and hearty co-operation in the lib- 
eral aims of the institution. Others 
of this band are the Bishops of the 
A. M. E. church, Geo. T. 


Steward, D. D.; J. G. Mitchell, D. D.; 
J. M. Meek, D. D.; Cornelius Asbury, 
D. D., and a long list of others. 
Commencement week at Wilberforce 
University is the great event of the 
summer in that part of Ohio. Visitors 
come from all directions to hear the 
distinguished speakers, whose ad- 
dresses are the attractive part of the 
exercises preliminary to graduation 
day, which is, of course, the banner 
day of the week, and it is an occasion 
that no one ever forgets. The im- 
mense canvas auditorium under the 
noble forest trees; the stately halls 
and pretty modern homes of ‘the pro- 
fessors that seem to breathe a cordial 


Watkins, | 
D. D.: Jas. H. A. Johnson, D. D.; T. G. | 





welcome to the stranger; the inspir- 
ing music; the thoughtful, enthusias- 
tic faces of the students; and their 
easy, dignified delivery of oration or 
essay, combine to make an inefface- 
able memory exceedingly pleasant to 
recall. The fame of the students of 
this university has spread far beyond 
its borders. 

In the State Oratorical Contest, 
at Columbus in 1894, Wm. L. Boards 
won first honors for Wilberforce; in 
the National Oratorical Contest at 
Pittsburg, 1895, Warner White of the 
same university was given second 
place by the judges, and the school 
affirmed its right to the first honor 
also, as Chas. Morris of Boston, Mass., 
the successful winner of the first place 
had received his training from youth 
upward in Wilberforce University. 

Forty-nine young people constituted 
the class of 1905, going out mentally 
and morally equipped for the crucial 
experiences of life. 

Through different channels, Wilber- 
force University has nearly fifty 
thousand dollars endowment fund to 
be used for specific educational pur- 
poses, and royally does she provide 
the best for the intellectual needs of 
her young men and women. Thorough 
preparation for life is the strongest, 
the most convincing testimony that 
can be offered in attestation of the 
work accomplished by this splendid 
school. Its graduates are found as 
presidents, professors and instructors 
in the colleges, seminaries and public 
schools of the land; they are physi- 








cians, ministers, lawyers, editors, 
bankers, merchants, farmers, excel- 
| lent mechanics and artisans; good 
|} husbands and fathers, tender wives 


and mothers; faithful in all life’s du- 
ties, be they great or small. The 
formation of character is the aim, the 
success of Wilberforce University. 





The Victim (with hands elevatel)— 
Don’t vou think. my good man, that 
this is a very crude way to accumulate 
wealth? The Hold-Up Artist—’Tain’t 
exactly refined, dat’s a fact. But if a 
feller’s eddication bars him from be- 
comin’ a captin uv industry, he’s got 


to do his best as a private, dat’s all.— 
Puck. 
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The Tuskegee Silver Celebration 


By Charles Alexander 


The celebration of the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the foundation of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Alabama, begun with a ser- 


mon by Right Rev. William Croswell 
Doane, D. D., bishop of Albany, New 
York, and ended with a grand recep- 
tion in “The Oaks,’ Dr. Booker T. 


Washington’s Tuskegee residence, on 
Friday evening, April 6. The follow- 


ing committees had in charge the cel- 
ebration: 

Committee on Arrangement: John 
H. Washington, chairman; Robert R. 
Taylor and Roscoe C. Bruce; commit- 


tee on program: Emmett J. Scott, 
chairman; Jane E. Clark, Charles H. 
Gibson, and Edgar J. Penny; com- 
mittee on reception: James N. Callo- 


way, chairman; Jane E. Clark and Ju- 


lius B. Ramsey. 
Following are the names of the 
trustees of the Institute: Mr. Robert 


C. Ogden, president, New York city; 
Rev. Robert C. Bedford, secretary, Be- 


loit, Wis.: Mr. Warren Logan, treas- 
urer, Tuskegee, Ala.; Mr. Charles W. 
Hare, Tuskegee, Ala.; Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama; Mr. John C. Grant, LL. D., Chi- 
cago, DL; Rev. George <A. Gordon, 


D. D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, D. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mr. 
J. G. Phelps Stokes, New York city; 
Mr. Robert O. Simpson, Furman, 
Ala.; Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Mr. George Foster  Pea- 
body, New York city; Mr. Paul M. 
Warburg, New York city; Mr. Wright 
W. Campbell, Tuskegee, Ala.; Mr. 
Andrew J. Wilborn, Tuskegee, Ala.; 
Mr. Seth Low, New York city; Mr. 
William M. Drennen, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mr. Victor H. Tulane, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Great credit is due Mr. Emmett J. 
Seott, the efficient executive 
tary of Dr. Booker T. Washington, for 
the of the celebration. His 
indefatigable efforts in the interests 
of the school have proven him an in- 
vincible man of achievements and the 
splendid compliment paid him from 


secre- 


success 


the platform by Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie is well deserved. 

The celebration may well be 
chronicled as the most’ important 
event that has ever taken place in 
this country, as far as the Negro 
problem is concerned. There were 


present representative men and wom 
en from all parts of the United States. 
Among the educational institutions 
represented were the following: 
Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, represented by Dr. John H 
Hollander; the University of Minne- 
sota by President Cyrus H. North- 
rop; the University of Alabama by 
President John W. Abercrombie; Al- 
abama Military Institute by President 
H. O. Murfee; Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute by President C. C. Thach; 
Teachers’ College, New York, by Dean 
James S. Russell; Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, by Acting President 
F. W. Fairfield; Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C., by President D. J. 
Sanders; State Normal School, Talla- 


hassee, Fla., by President Nathan B. 
Young; Claflin University by Presi- 


Dunton; Walker Baptist 
Principal H. C. Dugas; 
by Miss Clara Boyn- 
ton; Wilberforce University by Pres- 
ident J. H. Jones and Vice-President 
W. S. Scarborough; Eckstein-Norton 
University, Louisville, Ky., by Presi- 
dent C. H. Parrish; Simmons College, 
Boston, by President Henry = _ Lafa- 
vour; Prairie View State Normal 
school of Texas by President E. L. 
Blackshear; St. Paul Normal and In- 
dustrial School, Uawrenceville, Va., 
by President Russell and Mr. A. H. 
Turner; Talladega college by Presi- 
dent Benjamin M. Nyce; Gammon 
Theological Seminary by Dr. George 
M. Trevor; Knoxville College by 
President McGranahan; Dr. Edwin 
Knox Mitchell, Hartford Theological 
Seminary: Mrs. S. J. Life, Rye Semi- 
nary, Rye, N. Y.; Miss Laura D. Gill, 
Barnard New York city; the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan.: Western Reserve University, 


dent L. M. 
Institute by 
Fisk University 


college, 
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Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Kate C. Baker, | den of New York: Secretary Taft of 
of Miss Spence’s School, New York.| the war department, Washington; 
Chicago University; as well as aj] President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 


great many others. vard University: Dr. Lyman Abbott, 

















BISHOP WiLLIAM CROSWELL DOANE. 


Among those who came in the spe- |New York; Andrew Carnegie, New 
cial train from New York composing | York; Isaac N. Seligman, New York; 
the Ogden party were: Robert C. Og-| A. S. Frissell, president of the Fifth 
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Avenue bank, New York; William 
Lloyd Garrison, Boston; Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, editor of the New York 
Evening Post and Mrs. Villard, New 
York; D. Frank Mebane, Spray, N. 


C.; Dr. Edward Knox Mitchell of the 
Theological 


Hartford Seminary; Geo. 


City, Kan.; -Dr. M. C. B. Mason, Cin 


cinnati, O.; W. Bruce Evans, Wash 
ington, D. C.; President Charles <A. 
Wickersham of the Atlanta & West 
Point Ry., Atlanta; J. C. Napier of 
the One Cent Savings Bank, Nash 
ville, Tenn.; President Charles C 
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Charles 
James 
New 
New 
New 
to- 


Foster Peabody, New York; 
J. Peabody, New York; Dean 
E. Russell of Teachers’ college, 
York; William J. Scheffelin, 

York; Hamilton M. Twombley, 
York. Other guests who arrive 
night and will arrive in the morning 
are, Bishop Abram Grant, Kansas 


Thach, Alabama _ Polytechnic Insti 
tute; Vice-Chancellor B. L. Wiggins, 
of the University of the South. Se 
wanee, Tenn.; Dr. Jacob Hollander, 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
and many others. 
Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane. 
On Sunday, April 1, the Rt. Rev 
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William Croswell Doane, D. D., bish- | bondage, and whatever gives us the 
op of Albany, New York, preached the | advantage gives us also opportunity 
anniversary sermon. He spoke’ in|and responsibility, but I am equally 
part as follows: | clear that the hope of the Negro is 

“The white people have the tre-|in the Negro himself. Lifted above 











SIDENCE. 
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mendous advantage of centuries of the conditions of ignorance and the 
cultivation, ef edacatieon and of lib-| circumstances of bondage, a new Ne- 
erty, while vou are only within the gro race is coming, and coming to 
century emerging frem illiteracy and the front in America. The progress 
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is as instructive as it is characteris- {well as student, is preparing himself 
tic. for his share, and it must be a large 

“Hampton began, as the effort of | share in the uplifting of his own race. 


one man, white in soul and nature as 
complexion—to 


he in meet the 


was 


HMSO.L 


nny, 
HAD 


SNVIYUVNITdIOSIC 


new condition of the 


without preparation into the obliga 
tions of citizenship. But the result 
of Hampten is Tuskezee. anil the 
black man, founder anil teacher, as 





freemen, plunged 


Just as the hope of what we call for- 
eign missionary work depends for its 











training of a native 
Africa and Jap- 
the hope of the 


people depends 


the 


success upon 
ministry, Africans for 
for Japan, so 
| elevation of the 


the raising 


anese 
blac’ 


| upon from among them- 
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selves, not teachers only, but men 
and women of high character and so- 


cial influence which they can impart 
to their® fellows, not subject lessons, 
but as leaven to raise and quicken 


the race. 

“This is the real gift for your hands 
To and be a power 
among your own people, staying with 
them: not wandering away, living 


to give. go 





dence and increased support. As I 
read its story, quite beyond its ro- 
mance, the record of its reality, chap- 
ter after chapter written by men and 
women who have been trained here, 
it tells how they have been penetrat- 
ed by its spirit and its power, and 
given to others what they have gained 
themselves. What has been wrought 
out here in these  five-and-twenty 








DR. WASHINGTON’S OFFI¢ 


(Copyrighted by Underwood & Unde 
lives that shed light upon the igno 
rance and spreading influence 


through the dullness andthe degrada- 
tion of the neighborhood where you 
may be, and that influence must make 


for religion, for righteousness and 
reality. 
“Herein, specifically, it seems to 


me, Tuskegee has justified itself, and 


made its claim for renewed _ confi- 





9E FORCE 
rwood). 


AT TUSKEGEE. 


is good enough for a backward 
of amazement and thanksgiving. 
But our faces turn forward as well. 
We look on. To fruitful and mul- 
tiply, was not only spoken of the first 
man and woman, but it is spoken with 
meaning to such as you are 
for the production, the perpetuation, 
the perfection of this higher life, until 
all Ethiopia, here in the country to 


years 


look 


be 


deeper 
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which you were transplanted, and in 
thé far-away continent from which 
you came, and which is still dark, till 
all Ethiopia shdil stretch forth hands 





«agit 


the Methodist Episcopal Church to 


the Uplifting of the Negro.” 
The exercises on Wednesday were 
delayed on account of the non-arrival 


ea 
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THE TUSKEGEE CHAPEL IN WHICH THE EXERCISES WERE HELD. 


of services; hands that pray, and|of the special train from New York 


hands that give to the God who made 


you in His image and redeemed youjof the addresses 


with His blood.” 


| . 
bearing the Ogden party. A number 


scheduled for the 
morning program were shifted to the 

















THE MAIN ACADEMIC BUILDING AT TUSKEGEE. 


On Tuesday evening, April 3, an 
address was delivered by the scholar- 
ly and brilliant orator, Dr. M. C. B. 


Mason of the M. E. church, who took | sic, prayer and 
for his subject, “The Contribution of | Margaret Nicholson, class 


evening. It was just 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon when the Wednesday morn- 


ing program was begun. After mu- 
| 


Scripture reading, 
of 1906, 
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spoke of “A Tuskegee Student’s Debt Hurt, Tuskegee, Alabame; William J. 
to the Parent Institute.” The address |} Edwards, Snow Hill, Ala.; Principal 
of Mr. Seth Low, ex-mayor of New| Booker T. Washington, Mary Mce- 
York, was read with much impressive- | Crary, Langston, Oklahoma; Hon. 

















THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


ness by tue eloquent Mr. Charles Win-; James C. Napier, Nashville, Tenn.; 
ter Wood. Then followed Rt. Rev.| President John W. Aberrombie, Uni- 
Abraham Grant, D. D., bishop of the | versity of Alabama; Dr. E. C. Morris, 
“The | Helena, Arkansas; Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
editor The Outlook, New York: Presi- 
| President John W. Abercrombie, Uni- 


A. M. E. church, who spoke of 
Negro Ministry” 
Bishop Grant was foliowed by 














GIRLS’ TRADES BUILDING 
President Charles C. Thach, Alabama _ versity. Under appropriate headings 
Polytechnic Institute. Other address- | we have given many of these ad- 
es were delivered during the after-| dresses a place in another part of 
noon and evening by Mr. Robert C.]| this magazine. 
Ogden, New York: Judge William H. Thursday, April 5, the following 
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programs were rendered: 9.30 a. m., “How Tuskegee Has Helped Hamp- 
“A Chapter in the History of nes by Principal Hollis Burke Fris- 
Education,” by J. M. Canty, class of | sell, of the Hampton Normal and Ag- 








MR. WARREN LOGAN, Treasurer. 
"90, superintendent of Mechanical In-, ricultural Institute, Hampton, Va 
dustries, West Virginia Colored In- “Tuskegee’s Positive Effect Upon 
stitute, Institute. West Virginia Industria! Instruction,” by Principal 





PHELPHS HALL BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


“The Negro Woman,” by Mrs. veg 4 Bruce Evans of the Armstrong 
sephine B. Bruce, Tuskegee Institute,’ Manual Training school, Washington, 
Alabama. | x € 

Music. {| Music 
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by John W. Robinson, 
Lome, Togo, West Afri- 


in Africa,” 
class of ‘97, 
ca. 

“The A. M. E. church as a factor in 
the uplift of the Negro people” by Dr. 
S. G. Atkins, secretary of the board 
of education, A. M. E. Zion church, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Music. 

At 7.30 p. m.—Address by W. H. 
Holtzclaw, class of ’98, principal the 
Utica Normal and _ Industrial Insti- 
tute, Utica, Mississippi. 

“A Southerner’s View of Educa- 
tion and Patriotism’ by Right Rev. 


“The Work of Tuskegee Graduates | Carnegie, New York city, New York. 


| Music. 

There were quite a number of dis- 
tinguished men present who were not 
on the program who were called on 
for brief addresses. Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison of Boston was chief 
among them. He received such an 
ovation as was not accorded another. 
The name conjured up memories in 
the minds of the people present that 
could only find expression in thun- 
derous applause and wild cheering 
that lasted several minutes. Mr. Gar- 
rison was the hero of the hour. He 
'said in Alabama what he has said a 








v7 


: Biverw. 


PART OF THE OGDEN PARTY 








REVIEWING LINE OF MARCH OF TUS 


KEGEE STUDENTS. 


Galloway, bishop, Metho- 
church, South, Jack- 


Charles B 
dist Episcopal 
Miss. 

“Some Triumphs of Emancipation” 
by Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, edi- 
tor The New York Evening Post, 
New York City, New York. 

Music. 

“The History of the Mount Meigs 
Institute” by Cornelia Bowen, class 
of ’85, principal of the Mount Meigs 
Institute, Waugh, Ala. 

“The Education of the 
National Interest,” by Mr. 


Negro, a 
Andrew 








thousand times in Massachusetts, 
and what his father said before him: 
“The best way to teach a Negro to 
vote is to put a ballot in his hand.” 
It appears, as was remarked by one 
of the speakers that followed him, 
that Mr. Garrison was “the solitary 
representative of the human race.” 
Mr. Garrison’s sentiments were lib- 
eral and unequivocal. Dr. Washing- 
ton and Bishop Galloway both spoke 
in the same general vein concerning 
the fullest civil and political rights of 
the Negro race. 
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Several presentations were made: 
A loving cup was sent to Dr. Wash- 
ington by the citizens of Mobile, Ala., 
a bust of General Armstrong was sent 
to the institute by the Armstrong as- 
sociation of New York, $1000 was giv- 
en by the Tuskegee Institute Alumni 
association and Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor The New York Even- 
ing Post, presented to the trustee 
board $150,000, being the Baldwin 
fund by popular subscription 
and designed as a memorial to the 
late William H. Baldwin, Jr. 

The speech made 
woman during the celebration 
that of Cornelia Bowen, a graduate 
of the class of 1885 and principal of 
the Mt. Meigs Institute at Waugh, 
Ala. Miss Bowen was vdorn on the 
property now occupied by the Tuske- 
gee Institute. On this same property 
her mother lived the greater part of 
her life slave. The house in 
which Miss Bowen was born was one 
of the buildings first used by the 
school as an industrial building. 
Bowen graduated with the first 
and taught in what now known 
the Children’s house until in 1888 
when was sent by Mr. Washing- 
ton to start a school and settlement at 
Mt. Meigs. In her address she gave 
a brief account of her work for 
school, laying special emphasis 
what the people in that neighborhood 


raised 


by a 
was 


strongest 


as a 


class 


is as 


she 


on 





Miss | 


this |; 


of 1887, and the Port Royal Agricul- 
tural School of Beaufort, S. C., of 
which Joseph Shanklin is principal, 
and who graduated in 1901, made ex- 
hibits of poultry and plain sewing re- 


| spectively. 


interesting exhibit was 
perhaps that of the Robert Hunger- 
ford Normal and Industrial School at 
Eatonville, Fla. This school was 
tablished by Russell C. Calhoun, who 
graduated in 1896. The school was 
started in February, 1899. 

The largest school established by 
Tuskegee graduates is that by W. J 
Edwards, at Snow Hill, Ala. Mr. Ed- 
wards graduated in 1893. He started 
the school in 1894 in the village where 
born. The total enrollment 
Hill this year has been 320. 
The school employs 22 teachers and 
teaches 13 industries.’ In addition to 
the 324 acres of land the school has 
14 buildings valued at 
about $45,000. 


The most 


es- 


he was 
at Snow 


and property 


SPEECH OF DR. BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON. 


“And Jesus said, I will make you fish- 
ers of men.” 

In the spirit of 
foundation of this institution was laid 
1881, through a gift from the state 
Alabama. 

For twenty-five years, then, the Tus 
Normal Industrial Institute 


these words, the 


in 
of 


and 


had been taught to do for themselves | kesee 
since the school was started there. | has been fishing for men. What of it, 
x3 : : : }and wi yhat results? our quest 
Six industrial schools established | *” : ith w ~ - , ¢ ' 
‘ oa : . | we have used land, houses, barns, hen- 
in different parts of the South made | ; ‘ P sito 
ie ta ; . ane . neries, shops, laundries, kitchens, class 
exhibitions of their work. The first | 7 . . 
: ‘ = } rooms, the Bible, arithmetic, thé saw, 
of these was the Topeka Industrfal : 
: , " , ny.:. | the trowel, the plow, and money—ail 
Institute of Topeka, Kansas. This | : 
rer . } these and more we have used in our 
school was started by William R. Car- “ : , 
: name e efforts to fish for men 
ter, who graduated from Tuskegee in 7 ; a 
1893 A span of five and twenty vears in 
pig the life of a nation, race or institu- 
The Vorhees Industrial School of | tion, means little as the Great Law- 
Denmark, S. C., was founded in 1897] given reckons time. This is not a 
by Miss Elizabeth E. Wright, who! sufficient lapse of time in which to 
graduated in 1894. This school has) eonceive and execute a fundamental 
now something like 300 students and | plan for the redemption of a people, 
property valued at $35,000. Its  ex-| and yet it is ample time in which to 
hibit included examples of work in| note tendencies and define possibili- 
millinery, mattress making, carpen- | ties. 
try, laundering, cooking and _ plain Primarily, I believe that my race 
sewing. Two other schools, Hawkins- | has found itself, so far as its perma- 
ville Institute of Hawkinsville, Ala.,| nent location is concerned. When 
founded by W. D. Floyd, a graduate|this institution hegan its mission 
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there was uncertainty, lack of faith, 
halting, and speculation as to our 
permanent abiding place. As to what 
degree the influence of the Tuskegee 
Institute has contributed to this end 
I will venture no assertion, except to 
state that, so far I can interpret the 
prescnt ambitions and activities of my 
people, the main body of the race has 
decided to remain permanently in the 
heart of the South in or near what is 
known as the Black Belt. Fortunate- 
ly for this institution, it has its loca- 
tion right in the midst of a black 
population of 215,000 within a radius 
of 50 miles, and surrounded by states 
that contain additional millions whose 
lives it seeks to inspire and guide. 
In a little building loaned us for 
the occasion by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion church, the schoo] had 


ber of students named, it is safe to 


| say that we refuse admission, tor lack 





its birth. It began with one teacher | 


and 30 pupils. From this it has ex 
tended its material foundation to 
2300 acres of land, 900 of which ar 


cultivated. It has 86 buildings, some | 


small, others large, and real and per- | 


sonal property to the value of $874,- 
943. If we add to this the productive 
endowment fund of $1,228,458, in the 
hands of the trustees, it will be seen 
that the total material resources of 
the institution now amount to $2,103,- 
401. For operating expenses we had 
at first only the $2000 annually grant- 





ed us by the state of Alabama. The} 


present cost of operating is annually 
about $182,000. A large proportion 
of this sum we have to secure from 
the public each year. So much for 
the physical side of our institution. 

The student body is now composed 
of more than 1400 students instead of 
30 pupils. sesides the 176 in the 
Training School, or Children’s House, 
there are half a hundred in the town 
night schools. The first students 
came from the counties immediately 
around the school. Now — students 
come to us mainly from the lower 
South, but in all 36 states and terri- 
tories and 12 foreign countries are 
represented. A circumstance which 
adds to the expense and complication 
of our efforts is that 90 percent of 
our students board and sleep upon 
our grounds, this being necessary in 
order that we may impart .correct 





habits of home life. With the num- 


of room and means, each year to as 
many girls as we enroll. 

Counting those who have finished 
the full course, together with those 
who have taken a partial course to 
the extent of fitting them to do rea- 
sonably efficient work, we have sent 
out into the world quite 6000 men and 
women who are now largely engaged 
as workers in agriculture, and mechan- 
ics, as housekeepers and teacheis of 
both industrial and academic branch- 
es throughout the South as well as 
in Africa and one or two other foreign 
countries. 

Within a few generations the Amer- 
ican Negro has passed through three 
distinct and momentous transitions. 
lhe first of these crises came when 
he was torn from the primitive civili- 
zation which he had created in Africa. 
While this was not a European or 
American civilization, it was never- 
theless a civilization in some degree 
credible. 

The second came when he was in- 
troduced into a wholly new condition, 
that of American slavery. 

The third when, slavery being end- 
ed, he found himself facing the new 
life of freedom and citizenship. 

Perhaps I will not be far out of the 
way if I add to these a fourth and 
fifth transition. The fourth when for 
years he was used in the game of bat- 
tledoor and shuttle-cock between the 
contending political forces of the 
North and the South. That brings us 
down to the present time in which in 
my opinion, the race in this country 
has entered upon a wholly new pe- 
riod—a period in which emphasis is 
being placed upon a side of life not 
covered in any of the previous experi- 
ences of my people. I mean the era of 
free, independent and intelligent eco- 
nomic and industrial development, ac- 
companied with a growing sense of 
the worth and value of their own 
qualities and a desire to make the 
most of them, under God, for their 
own good and the welfare of the 
world. Having to some extent be- 
come conscious of the great task im- 
posed on them as a people they are 
seeking to lay the foundation deep in 
the essentials of life. But in this 
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task they often meet many and some- 
times needless obstacles. 

If this country is to continue to be 
a republic its task will never be com- 
pleted as long as seven or eight mil- 
lions of its people are in a large de- 
gree regarded as aliens, and are with- 
out voice or interest in the welfare of 
the government. Such a course will 
not merely inflict great injustice upon 
these niWiions of people, but the na- 
tion will pav the price of finding the 
genius and form of its government 
change, not perhaps in name, but 
certainly in reality, and because ol! 
this the world will say that free gov- 
ernment is a failure. 

In the relation to our government, 
then, what is the fundamental mis- 
sion and what should be the spirit of 
such an institution as the Tuskegee 
Institute? As I conceive it, a part oi 
the mission of this schoo] is expressed 
in the purpose and determination to 
assist the race in laying such a grad- 
ual and permanent foundation in right 
living, through the accumulation of 
property, industry, thrift, skill, edu- 
cation of all character, moral and reli 
gious habits, and all] that which means 
our usefulness to the community in 
which we abide, but naturally, logical- 
lv. sympathetically we shall make our- 
selves grow into the full and rightful 
enjoyment and intelligent use of the 
privileges and rewards of citizenship. 

Is not this a worthy end? Is not this 
a mission in which every lover of 
righteousness, North and South. can 
unite? Any less ambition would be 


unworthy of you. Any less ambition | 


would make us perpetual drags, in- 
stead of potential forces for good. 
Wherever a Negro touches the lif« 
of any communitv he weakens or he 
strengthens it: he helps to corrupt it, 
or helps to purify it. 
shall it be? 
Weakness invites injustice, an] just 
so long as any portion of the human 


| the physical condition of many gal- 
|}lons of pure water, how much more 
is it true that oné act of injustice in- 
flicted upon a weak member poisons 
the life of the whole community. 

Any race suddenly thrown into the 
midst of a high civilization of which 
it has not been a voluntary and intel- 
ligent creator is likely to mistake the 
superficial signs of civilization for the 
reality, the fuller possession of which 
can come only to those who have 
grown with it and who have recreated 
it in their own experience and by their 
own acts. 

The main work, then, with which 
the education of the Negro has to 
| concern itself has constituted a double 
problem. In most cases where one 
deals with a backward race, the prob- 
lem is simple, plain, direct education. 
In the case of the American Negro, 
because of his peculiar history and 
present environment, education has 
had to concern itself in the past, and 
should do so in the future, with the 
problem of teaching the Negro to 
stand on his own feet.. As Carlyle 
says—‘et us stand on our own basis, 
at anv rate! On such shoes as we 
| ourselves can get. On forest mud if 


} you will but honestly on that:—on the 


reality and substance which nature 
gives us, not on the semblance, on 
the thing she has given another than 
us.”” I add, with such a spirit, on such 
a foundation let the Negro seek to 
gradually build himself into a glory 
of his own. rather than seek to be a 
weak imitation of others. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM J. ED- 
WARDS. 


From almost every nook and corner 


| of the South there comes a cry that 


Which, which | 


the Negro as a laborer is unsatisfac- 


| tory. It is said that he is inefficient, 


| 


faimily is weak, the strong will be} 


tempted to actions which blacken their 
character and debase the morals of 
the community. It requires no cour 
age to inflict injustice upon the un- 
protected. The lifting up of the black 
man will be a double blessing—a bless- 
ing to the weak. a blessing to the 
strong. If one drop of ink changes 


unreliable, indolent, lazy, in short that 
he is unfit to do the work the South 
wants done. Less than two decades 
ago, it was just the opposite. Then 
it was said that the Negro was unfit 
for evervthing else but work. How 
inconsistent? We admit that there isa 
labor problem in the South, but we 
deny the fact that it is due wholly to 
the inefficiency of the Negro as a la- 
borer. In the first place, the South, 
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unlike the other sections of this coun- 
try, has not had thousands and thou- 
sands of immigrants to come into her 
borders year after year to share in 
her labor, but has depended upon the 
natura! increase of her population for 
this labor; and the natural increase 
in her population has not kept pace 
with the marvelous growth and devel- 
opment of her industries. This in it- 
self would explain a scarcity of labor 
Furthermore it should be remembered 


that the most industrious, the most 
frugal, and the most thrifty Negroes 
of the South are rapidly changing 
from the wage-hands, the contract 


hands and the day laborers to the ren- 
ters of their own farms, while thou- 
sands of Negroes in different parts of 
the South are establishing independ- 
ent business enterprises for them- 
selves. The South can’t hire that 
class of Negroes from their work. 
This again has a tendency to make 
labor scarce. Added to this is the 
fact that thousands of Negroes are 
moving into the cities. Some are 
going into other states sceking on the 
one hand better educational opportun- 
ities for their children, and on the 
other protection from mobs and lynch- 


ers. This again has a depressing ef- 
fect upon labor. While these under- 


lying causes seem sufficient to account 
for the present labor troubles of the 


South, we must admit that there are 





entirely too many. Negroes, particular- 


work 
and 
and 


among those who 
contract-hands 
are ignorant 


as wage- 
day 


ly 
hands, 
ers who 


labor- | 
supersti- 


tious, too many who are gamblers and | 


drunkards. Naturally their work is 
not satisfactory. But they are not 
wholly to blame since they have had 
neither adequate educational oppor- 
tunies, not the proper home training. 

If they lack character it is largely 
because they lack training. This 
as I understand it, what the president 
means when he says that “ignorance 


is, 


is the most costly crop that any com- | 


munity can produce.” 


Graduates from Tuskegee a_ few 
years ago received from our illustra- 
tious principal the injunction, “Go 
ye into all parts of the South and 
change these conditions.” 
many of us, and [ have been unex- 


| practical, daily needs of 
We went,| ty in which it exists 


pectedly called, at this early date, to 
give an account of my stewardship. 

I kail from Snow Hill which is lo- 
cated in the heart of the Black Belt of 
this state in a section where the col- 
ored people outnumber the white peo- 
ple seven to one, and in the center of 
a colored population of more than 


zuv,000. When we started work there 
eleven years ago the people as a 
whole were poor, ignorant, supersti- 


tious and greatly in debt. They had 
no special love for industrial training 
and not much general love for any 
kind of education. The so-called pub- 
lie schools were then running three 
months in the year and paying the 
teachers nine and ten dollars per 
month. We started work in a dilapi- 
dated one-room log cabin with three 
students and cents in money. 
There was no state appropriation, 
neither was any church or society 
responsible for one dollar of its ex- 
penses. 

Today we have an institution of 
more than four hundred students and 
twenty-two teachers and officers. We 
have three hundred and sixty acres of 
land, fourteen buildings, counting 
large and small, and thirteen indus- 
tries in constant operation. Being in 
a farming section, however, we are 
putting most stress upon -agriculture. 
The entire property is valued at $45,- 
000 and deeded to a board of trustees. 
We have an endowment fund of $10,- 
O00. 

It is the aim of our institution to 
teach the beauty and dignity of all 
labor, and inculcate a love for the soil 
and for agricultural life. In spite of 
the denial of political rights, in 
spite of poor educational opportun- 
ities, and many other unjust discrim- 
inations, the South, just now, is the 
best place in this country for the 
Negro, and especially the agricultural 
section. We might as well recognize 
this fact and teach our people to act 
accordingly. 

But, my friends, the worth of an 
education is not determined by the ac- 
quisition of houses and land, neither 
by the bare statement of its aims, 
but by its actual power to serve the 
the communi- 


50 


As a result of our eleven years’ 
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work at Snow Hill, we have today 500 
graduates and ex-graduates who have 
either finished the full or partial course 
at the institution and are now out in 
the world doing creditable work, as 
teachers, farmers, mechanics and do- 
mestic workers. Over 50 percent of 
our students have bought homes since 


leaving school. Many have houses 
with five and six rooms. Wherever 
a Snow Hill student teaches the schoo] 
term is lengthened and the people 
are encouraged to buy land, build 


better homes, better school houses and 
better churches. 

The people have not only been 
helped by our students and graduates, 
but they have been helped directly 
through our Negro conference and 
Black Belt Improvement society. 

Ten years ago, the people in the 
neighborhood of the school did not 
own more than 20 acres of land, while 
today they own more than 4000 acres. 
Ten years ago, the one-room log cabin 
was the rule, today it is the exception. 


Ten years ago, the majority of the 
farmers were in heavy debts and mort- 
gaged their crops each year while 
today most of them are free of debt 
and do not have to mortgage their 
crops. Many of the farmers now have 
bank accounts and a few years ago 
they did not know what a bank ac- 
count was. 


Throughout the community they are 
building better homes, better church- 
es, better school houses, and the rela- 
tion between the races is cordial. 
These and other evidences of improve- 
ment may be seen on every side. 

Just a word about our Black Belt 
Improvement society. This organiza 
tion has ten degrees of membership 
and any one of good moral standing 
desiring to better his condition can 
become a member of the first degree, 
a member of the second degree, how- 
ver, must own a little property, at 
least three chickens and a pig. A 
member of the third degree must own 
a cow, of the fourth degree he must 
own an acre of land, a member of the 
fifth degree must have erected on 
that acre a house having at least three 
rooms, a member of the sixth degree 
must own twenty acres of land, of the 
seventh degree must own forty acres 
of land, and of the eighth degree 





eighty acres, etc., until they 
reach the tenth degree. 

Then we have an annual fair at 
which prizes are given to those who 
have excelled in any of the agricultural 
products or those who have had the 
best gardens or who have kept the 
best house during the year. 


must own 


A special prize is given to the party 
who has bought the most land during 


the year. 
This society has several commit- 
tees. It has a committee on education. 


This committee holds meetings in the 
various communities to arouse in the 
people an interest in education. It 
encourages them to build _ better 
school houses, to extend school terms 
and it keeps their children in school. 
It is the duty of the committee on 
labor to gather together those of our 
race who still work as contract-hands, 
wage-hands, day-laborers and domestic 
servants and impress upon them the 
necessity of rendering the best ser- 
vice, tell them that the race is judged 
more by what they do than what we 
do and how great their responsibility 
is. 

The farming committee is always 
active, trying to create in the people a 
real love for agricultural life, trying 
to show them that the opportunities 
which the country offers us are far 
superior to those offered in the cities. 
Other committees are the committee 
on good government, committee on 
business, and committee on good 
roads. The influence for good which 
this society is exerting throughout 
the section can hardly be estimated. 
Such is the nature of the work we are 
doing at Snow Hill. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
if we have done anything at Snow Hill 
worthy of note, credit is largely due 
to the valuable help given by my co- 
workers, the assistance rendered by 
Mr. R. O. Simpson, the owner of the 
planiation upon which I was raised, 
and the moral support given by the 
best white and Colored people in the 
community. In all of this, Tuskegee 
has been our main stay. It is the 
great dynamo which has given us the 


power, the courage and_ inspiration 
which have enabled us to continue 
this work. 
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SPEECH OF JOHN W. ROBINSON. 

Some six years ago the German 
Government applied to Tuskegee for 
four persons to go out to German Togo, 
West Africa to study conditions rela- 
tive to the introduction of cotton cul- 
ture on a rational basis. The move- 
ment is directed and financed by the 
German Colonial Improvement _ So- 
ciety, an organization deeply interested 
in the improvement of the German col- 
onies and representing the will, the 
wishes and activities of the German 
people. 

The party sailed from New York No- 
vember 3, 1900, with a full supply of 
cotton seeds, farm implements and 
machinery for preparing and market- 
ing cotton; and after completing ar- 
rangements at Hamburg, re-embarked 
upon a small freight vessel loaded with 
Holland gin, rum, gun powder and 
matches, and landed at Togo, January 
1, 1901. ¥ 

Togo is six degrees above the equa- 
tor, extending northeast from’ the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Guinea. 
It is surrounded by English and French 
territories and comprises from 60 to 
70 thousand square miles with one mil- 
lion inhabitants and a very treacher- 
ous climate. 

The party went to Africa not chiefly 
to grow cotton, but (1) to find out 
through scientific investigation the 
possibilities of growing it economical- 
ly, and (2) to teach the natives to 
grow it according to scientific and 
rational principles. 

The place selected as a basis for our 
operation was 100 miles from the 
coast; and was chosen’ because the 
people were farmers. There was here 
an abundance of native food and labor 
and other things being equal, we pre- 
ferred the line of least resistance. 

I shall not attempt to detail the 
difficulties. The world wants results. 
Imagine, if you will, the party stand- 
ing on the store of the gulf with 
plows, wagons and machinery and not 
a beast of burden within 100 miles. 
We tried to induce the natives to draw 
our wagons but they were afraid of 
them and refused, so we loaded the 
impertant articles upon their heads 


j 
}and after four days of weary travel 
reached our destination. 

Mr. J. N. Calloway, the leader of the 
party, set out to locate the station, to 
employ laborers and to study condi- 
tions. Mr. Shepard L. Harris, the 
mechanic, after completing a grass 
covered mud hut began to make plans 
for the erection of the gin house and 
press and Mr. Burks and myself tack- 
led the primeval forest. The natives 
received us kindly and aided us con- 
siderably. 

In the latter part of 1901 our gin 
house was completed and our cotton 
was being harvested. In the mean- 
time we had received 40 animals from 
| the Soudan, but before we could train 
| them and bring up our machines, the 
deadly tootse fly had done its work. 
{Consequently we put natives to the 
| wagons, went down to the coast and 
after many days of road mending and 
temporary bridging, we returned. The 
machinery was installed and the first 
year we sent out of the colony 25 
bales of cotton. A year’s close study 
of the situation enabled us to fix upon 
certain fundamental principles from 
which we have had no cause to de- 
viate. Mr. Calloway now visited 
America and returned with an addi- 
tional party of five, two of whom were 
drowned in the surf at Lome. In Au- 
gust, 1902, Mr. Harris, the mechanic, 
fell a prey to the much dreaded dead- 
ly African fever, and in 1903 Messrs. 
Calloway and Burks took their final 
leave for America. 








| Among the fundamental conditions 
|}of economic cotton culture in Togo 
| were (1) the opening of public high- 
ways, thus affording better methods of 
transportation, (2) the establishment 
of cotton markets, and (3) the intro- 
duction of a more economic cotton 
plant. 

To this end we have worked with 
the following results. When we began 
| there was not a good public road in 
the colony, and all cargoes, some hun- 
|dred tons imports and exports, were 
carried in sixty pound parcels on the 
| heads of the natives. Today there are 
| nearly 1,000 miles of good public road 
|and nearly the entire transportation is 


| carried on by means of vehicles, mak- 


ing it possible for each individual to 
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carry 200 pounds as against the 60|in the same year. Through the im- 
pounds formerly carried by a single | portation of foreign blood an Afro- 
native. Before the Cotton expedition | Berkshire pig, of which we now have 
had aroused interest in the matter not | 50, is being developed, that is eagerly 
a wagon was used in transportation. | sought after by the natives. We are 
Now the people refused to freight by | also developing through hybridizing 
head. A pier has been constructed and | and selection a variety of cotton that 


200 miles of railway are nearly com- 
pleted. When we arrived in 
one pound of cotton was being expor- 


fogo not 


ted; four years later 950,000 pounds | 
were sent out and the progress is 
stead and normal. 

The Cotton expedition from Tuske- 


gee has had an international influence. 
The French and English who do- 
ing similar work in Africa fre- 
quently visited and inspected our un- 
dertaking in Togo and, where political 
influences will permit, are adopting 
substantially our principles pro- 


are 


have 


and 


cesses. Cotton culture in Africa will 
succeed sooner or later, but there i 
no need for alarm in America because 
in the wake of those influences which 


are making a success of cotton growing 


in Africa follows a civilizing influence 
that is creating a greater demand for 
the staple than the effort to produce it 
can supply. In a single village where 
our work is centred, the entire popu- 
lation was practically naked two years 
ago. Today fifty percent of them ar 
fairly well clothed and entirely in cot- 
ton goods. 


Besides these general achievements, 


1S | 


there has developed out of the Cotton | 


Expedition a cotton school which aims | 


at more specific and telling results 
This organization is fostered by the 
Colonial Government of Togo and 


financed by the Colonial improvement 
society in Berlin. At this school are 
now 100 young men who are gathered 
from all parts of the colony for a three 


has a greater economic value in Africa 
than either the imported or indigenous 
varieties. A sample of this would-be 
variety was graded by the Cotton Ex- 
change in Bremen at two cents a pound 
over American Middling. 

The African not more indolent or 
indifferent to work than any other 
people under similar conditions. Our 
experiences with the native lead to 
the conclusion that he will work and 
does work. We saw more paupers and 


is 


beggars on the Canary Isles in five 
minutes than we saw in Africa in five 
years. With us today are twenty-five 
percent of the laborers who began 
work with us five years ago. And we 
refuse hundreds each year because we 


have no employment for them. There 


are natives who begin as interpreters 
to traders -and end as cashiers and 
wholesale merchants. Some begin as 
stewards and afterwards fill govern- 
ment positions of great responsibility. 
But there are relatively few positions 
for the natives as clerks, copyists, 
cashiers or teachers and almost noth- 
ing is being done to open for them 
new avenues of usefulness. The ef- 
forts to Christianize and civilize the 
| people seem to many of us as rather 
educating them to idleness since they 


of 


years’ course of training in practical 
farm making and farm management 

This school also assumes the role of 
experiment station of the colony and 
seeks to introduce better animals, im- ! 
prove farm seed and work out econo- 
mic methods of culture adapted to 
Africa and the Africans. It has al- 
ready adopted a variety of corn that 

produces 50 bushels per acre and it is 
working out a method through which 
50 bushels of corn and a half bale of 


cotton may 


be harvested from one acre 


are being educated out of just relation- 
ship to their country and surroundings. 
Gradually, however, the Colonial Gov- 
ernment are, as it seems to me, learn- 
ing that to develop in any rational way 
the resources of this rich and unworked 
country, they must train the African, 
him willing and fit the 
that to be done. 





make to do 


work needs 


The Young Man—It’s awfully kind 
you, Miss Snapley to let me have 
this waltz, when I’m the awkwardest 
dancer on the floor. The Young Wom- 
an (wincing as he stepped on her foot 


again)—Why, how can you say that, 
Mr. Potamus? You hardly seem to 
touch the floor at all—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 
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Mr. Emmett J. Scott's Part in the Celebration 


By R. W. 


The exceedingly well-balanced order 
of exercises, which so happily em- 
braced every phase of constructive en- 
deavor in the world of education, re- 
ligion and the applied and 
which evoked so many sincere evi- 
dences of appreciation at the hands 
of the thousands who attended the re- 


sciences, 


cent Silver Jubilee of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, was 
in the largest measure, the work of 
Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Dr. Booker T. 
Washington's very able private secre- 
tary and indispensable “right-hand 
man.” No one thing that Mr. Scott 





MR. EMMETT J. SCOTT. 
has done in his long list of notable 


achievements has so aptly illustrated 


his fine sense of symmetry and pro- 
portion, or so accurately weighed in 
the scale of human interest and rela- 
tive and collective value of the life, 
character and labors reflected by the 
men and women who contributed to 


this lavish symposium of ripe thought, 
and productive re- 
platform in this land 
graced by so brillignt an 


exemplary ideals 
sults. No 


ever been 


has 


array of orators, scholars, writers and |gee and its People,” Dr 





Thompson 

those who “do things” that make for 
the world’s greatness. Bishops, college 
presidents, merchant princes, masters 
of finance, moulders of public opinion 


and leaders of political thought, rep- 
resenting the highest civilization of 
both races, and embodying the best 
traditions of the North and of the 


South, rubbed elbows with the skilled 
artisan, the scientific tiller of the soil, 


the pioneer of educational effort in 
the virgin wilderness of the South, 
the director of struggling industries 
and the humble exponent of the ‘‘Tusk- 
egee Idea,”—each holding out, in his 
own way, a light that may guide the 
footsteps of this American Republic 


of ours towards a satisfactory solution 


|of the many problems that have grown 


out of the daily contact of two peo- 
ples, differing in race but one in 
piration, and who are striving to build 
in unity a free nation as a heritage in 
common. If Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, in his wisely-conceived plan to 
widen the sphere of Tuskegee’s help- 
ful influence, supplied the motive that 
gave rise to this most significant cele- 
bration, the credit of its frictionless 
operation, the comprehensive sweep 
of topics brought forward, the success- 
ful management of countless details, 
and the superintendence of the illumi- 


as- 


nating reports for the current press, 
belongs, without question, to the re- 


sourceful, painstaking and untiring 
genius of Emmett J. Scott. 


Of the indispensable quality of Mr. 
Seott’s services in connection with the 
Silver Jubilee, Dr. Washington ex- 
presses himself in the most enthusias- 
The “Wizard of Tuskegee” 
is nothing if not generous. He with- 
holds from no helper the meed of 
praise to which his work entities him. 
He has “glory to give away,” and has 
no fear that a handful of applause 
bestowed upon another will tend to 


tic terms. 





dim his own luster. This liberal pol- 
icy is not new to the “Wizard.” In 
his felicitious introduction to ‘*Tuske- 

Washington 
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this beautiful tribute his ef- 


private secretary: 


pays to 
ficient 
“For many years now Mr. Scott has 
served the school with rare fidelity and 
zeal, and has been to the Principal not 
only a loyal assistant in every phase 
of his manifold and frequently trying 
duties, but has proved a valuable per- 
sonal friend and counselor in matters 
of the most delicate nature, exhibiting 
in emergencies a quality of judgment 
and diplomatic calmness seldom found 
in men of even riper maturity —_ 
| 





more extended experience. As far as 
one individual can fill the place of | 
another, Mr. Scott has acted in the | 
Principal’s stead, seeing with the 
Principal’s eyes and hearing with the 
Principal's ears, counting no sacrifice | 
too great to made for Tuskegee’s | 
well being. Although the South has | 
always been his home, he has travelled 





be 


so extensively and mingled so freely 
that he has acquired most ample 
breadth of vision as regards men and 
things. He is in perfect accord with 
the foundamental principles and prac- 
tical policies, through the persistent | 
adherence to which, Tuskegee Insti- 


tute has won its conspicuous place in 
the educational world.” 

In exhibiting this spirit of generous 
appreciation of devoted and intelligent 
co-operation on the part of Mr. Scott, 
Dr. Washington a noble example ! 
for many of our race leaders who are too 


sets 


prone to forget that true greatness i: 
unselfish. He reads a lesson to every 
luminous figure in public life, who | 
must, in the nature of things, draw 


heavily upon the inteilectual resources | 
and administrative capacity of men of 
a younger generation,’ just struggling | 
as best they can to get on their feet. 
These ambitious and hopeful young 
fellows,+ with more brains than cash, 
labor for others year in and year out, 
not always adequately conpensated in | 
dollars and cents for their precious 
time. They do exacting toil in an ob- 
secure corner—in the dark, as it were 
and uncomplainingly see their genius 
absorbed in the magic power of their | 
employer. But fortunately for them- | 
selves and the race, they have an abid- 
ing confidence in the future and in the 
ultimate recognition of the man they | 
learn forget such infini- | 


serve, and to 


tesimal considerations as to where the 
credit for a _ particular achievement 
Mr. Scott is one of this army, 
and holds a high commission. Fitting- 
ly, he is reaping the reward promised 
by an Omnipotent Providence to those 
who endure. 

To Mr. Scott’s constant and unsel- 
fish devotion, to his unfailing cour- 
tesy and ready tact, and to his quiet 
and effective, but unostentatious meth- 
ods, Dr. Washington owes more than 
he or the world can estimate by any 
hard and fast of calculation. 
The moral force behind executive 
competency, is an asset that cannot be 


goes. 


process 


| finitely recorded in the ledger of any 


educational or com- 
mercial. Be that as it may, in be- 
stowing upon his “Fidus Achates,” 
Mr. Scott, the unstinted praise hon- 
estly due him for his diligence in pro- 
moting the success of Tuskegee’s mag- 
nificent Silver Jubilee well in 
the frank acknowledgment of deep ob- 
ligation in his book—the 
founder and master-builder of Ameri- 
most famous monument to indus- 
trial development, gives emphatic evi- 
n of soul, and 


great enterprise, 





as as 
encouched 
ca’s 
nobility 


dence of his ow 


at the same time, casts a richly earned 
ray of sunshine into the none-too lus- 
trous existence of a consecrated servi- 


tor, whose like is rarely met with more 
than in a generation of Afro- 
Americans. 


once 


Speaking of a trip which he and his 
recently made to the interior of 
Persia, the Rev. F. M. Stead, a Pres- 
byterian missionary, tells of a remark- 
able Persian woman in a little village 
called Gizil Alli. 

The woman manages her own house- 
hold and large estates personally, gov- 


wife 


| erns her villages and acts the part of 


judge for all her serfs. She deals with 
outsiders herself and carries on a 
large correspondence, She has a hus- 
band whose little property she bought 
up long ago and to wnom now 
pays a monthly salary. He stands in 
practically the relation to her 
as one of her hired servants. 


she 


same 


She sat and talked with Mr. Stead 
with veil drawn aside, which is most 
unusual when Persian customs are 


considered. 
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How Tuskegee Has Helped Hampton 


By H. B. Frissell 


No man could be more generous in 


regard to his Alma Mater than the 
founder of this school has been to 
Hampton. In his books and public 


speeches Dr. Washington has shown 


his love and gratitude to General 
Armstrong and to the __ institution 
which gave him his education. It 


seems appropriate that on Tuskegee’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary acknowl- 
edgement should be made of the debt 








DR. H. B. FRIZZELL, PRINCIPAL 
OF THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


owed by Hampton to this school and 
its founder. 

The first thought which would na- 
turally occur to any mind in this con- 
nection is that Tuskegee’s success 
has created public confidence in the 
school that helped to educate its 
founder. The capacity of an institu- 
tion to reproduce itself is one import- 
ant sign of vitality and this sign 
Hampton has given in the life and 
growth of this institution and the 
principles for which it stands. As 
Dartmouth college will always be 
known as the institution from which 
Daniel Webster was graduated, so 
Hampton Institute will always be 





known as the place where Booker 
Washington received his education. 
It is not an unusual occurrence for 


visitors at Hampton to ask to see the 
room which he swept and dusted 
when he was given his entrance ex- 
amination. Wherever that remarka- 
ble autobiography, “Up from Slav- 
ery,” is read Hampton will be known. 
This summer I was traveling in a 
diligence in a remote part of Switzer- 


land with a German artist. He in- 
quired from what country I came 
and when I said, “From America,” 


he immediately told me of a remarka- 
ble story of an American Negro that 
he had read. I soon discovered that it 
was “Up from Slavery.” When I 
told him that I had known and taught 
the man who wrote that book he 
threw up his hands with true German 


enthusiasm and gave warm expres- 
sion to his pleasure in meeting one 
who had known the hero of that 
story. 


It would have been reason for con- 
gratulation if one of Hampton’s grad- 
uates had become the successful head 
of an institution already in existence, 
following lines of work already clear- 
ly marked out. Dr. Washington went 
into the Black Belt of Alabama and 
found there the modest beginnings 
of a school. By his energy and pa- 
tience he created a great institution, 
not after the old academic pattern 
which had been followed for centu- 
ries, but along lines that would meet 
the needs of a new people—a most 
difficult combination of mental, moral 
and manual training. His undertak- 
ing met with much opposition, and 
required large resources, a_ great 
equipment, and remarkable adminis- 
trative ability. That a graduate of 
Hampton should have built up such 
an institution reflects great honor 
upon his Alma Mater, especially when 
it is remembered under what great 
difficulties an unknown Negro youth 
had to labor 25 years ago. The story, 
as told in “Up from Slavery,” of the 
failure of the three brick kilns and 
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the pawning of Dr. Washington’s tellectual rights. Many considered 


watch to raise $15 for the fourth and | the plan distinctly materialistic and 
finally successful one was only a sin- | irreligious. That a man trained un- 
gle incident in that heroic struggle. | der this system should develop re- 

Not only has Tuskegee helped | markable intellectual power, 


excel- 
Hampton by creating confidence in| lent commonsense, strong missionary 
its general work, but it has done| spirit; that he should gather about 
much to create faith in the peculiar | him in the development of a_sys- | 
type of education for which both} tem of industrial training the best 
Hampton and Tuskegee stand. In-| representatives of the Negro race 

dustrial education in its early days | from institutions of every grade: that | 
was by no means popular. Hampton | he should send out young men and 

was spoken of by representatives of | women who in their turn are able to 

the colored race in this country as | win the confidence of both whites ana 

the “slave pen” and the “literary pen-| blacks because of the service they 
itentiary.” It was with difficulty that | render in the communities to which 

the better colored families could be | they go—all this is a victory for in- 
persuaded to send their children to| dustrial education which cannot fail 

an institution where so much promi- |to be of help to every industrial 

nence was given to the work of the} school and especially to Hampton. 

hand. The graduates of Hampton It is hard to overestimate the val- 

were treated with scant courtesy by | ue of the service Tuskegee has rend- 

the graduates of what were known as} ered to those institutions which are 

higher institutions of learning. That | laying stress upon the necessity for 

a graduate of an industrial school | agricultural instruction for the Negro. 

should become the most distinguished | The schools for the colored people of 

Negro in the world, that the school | the south have as a rule been placed 

which he founded and which placed | jn the cities. The church boards have 

the greatest emphasis on the work | established their largest institutions 

of the hand should be celebrated | at central points like Atlanta, Nash- 
throughout the world, could not fail | yjjje and Richmond. It was an im- 

to create faith in industrial work and} portant departure when the Tuske- 

method, or to be of help to every in-! see gehool was built up In a country 

dustrial school. For years Hampton | district of Alabama. For many years 

has refused four and five times as| the teaching of the schools, from the 

many students as it has received, and | primary grade to the theological 

each year the character of its appli-| school, has been centered in city life 

cants improves. Where years ago 
fathers and mothers came with their 
children asking that they be excused 


The problems of arithmetic have been 
those of the city merchant. The whole 
tendency of our education has been to 
from any labor of the hand, today | qgraw men away from the country to 
they almost invariably plead that} tne city. Tuskegee by its very loca- 
they may be allowed to enter the in-| ¢jon helped men to realize something 
dustrial departments. of the value and dignity of country 

It is not the colored people alone | jj¢o And when to the fact of its 
whom Tuskegee has helped to a be-| joeation is added the other fact that 
lief in industrial education; it has much of the emphasis of the school 
also created among both northern | life here is placed upon the work of 
and ‘southern whites a faith - the the farm; that tens of thousands of 
possibilities of this sort of training. | gollars ‘1ave been expended in the 
When, 40 years ago, General ArM-} yyrchase of land and of high grades 
strong proposed a plan of education of cattle, pigs, and poultry, and final- 
which should combine the training of |}, when the head of this institution, 
head, hand and heart, it was looked | the foremost colored man in this 
upon with suspicion by men of every | country, is proud to be represented 
section. Friends of the Negro in the 
north looked upon it as a scheme de- 
signed for the repression of the black 
man and the denial to him of his in- | has become a tremendous power on 





in the magazines in the act of feed- 


ing pigs, one realizes that Tuskegee 
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the side of country life and of those 
institutions which believe that for 
the masses of the colored people the 
country is a much better place than 
the city. 

We are very grateful to Dr. Wash- 
ington and his co-workers at Tuske- 
gee for the impetus which they have 
given to Hampton's missionary spirit. 
We were thankful to Mr. Sheppard 
when he went to the Congo and creat- 
ed an interest among our students in 
the natives of the Dark Continent; 
but even more important is the influ- 
ence of Tuskegee in helping to create 
an interest in the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama. That the whole life of Hamp- 
ton has been broadened by what has 
gone on at Tuskegee through these 
years is not open to doubt. More than 
50 of our graduates have been invited 
to take part in the work there. Near- 
ly all of our older workers have vis- 
ited the school The coming of Dr. 
Washington and other of our gradu- 
ates to Alabama has brought Hamp- 
ton workers to other parts of the 
state. Calhoun, Mt. Meigs, and other 
schools in which Hampton’s children 


are working would perhaps never | 


have been established except for the 
inspiration that came from the Tus- 
kegee movement. The farmers’ con- 
ferences started at Tuskegee have 
been imitated elsewhere and have been 
of great value in helping the work- 
ers in the schools to understand the 
real condition of the Negroes and in 
teaching them how to meet real 
needs 

Tuskegee and its founder’ have 
rendered an inestimable service to 
the people of the country in giving 
to them some true idea of what the 
Negro’s real character’ is. White 
men both north and south are accus- 
tomed to say that they understand 
the Negro race. The probability is 
that the black man is the one being 
that they know least about. The city 
Negro as a rule is ignorant of his 
country brother. Dr. Washington has 
given much time and thought to the 
study of the race as a whole. He 
has traveled from Maine to Texas. 
He knows the Negro of the northern 
city as well as the rural Negro of the 
south and has given trustworthy in- 
formation both to his own people and 


to the white race. Tuskegee is a great 
experinient station where investiga- 
| tions are being made and important 
results obtained in regard to the best 
method of educating colored youth. 
The feeling is often expressed that 
if the thousands of dollars contribu- 
ted to Tuskegee were not given to 
this institution they would flow into 
the treasuries of the churches or into 
the coffers of institutions for higher 
education. Tuskegee and its founder 
have served every organization that 
has to do with the colored race by 
showing the real condition of the peo- 
ple and indicating the lines along 
which they can best be helped. 

The auestion is often asked wheth- 
er schools for Negroes should be di- 
rected and taught by colored men. 
Tuskegee has helped us to under- 
stand the value of schools of this 
| sort. While it is important that col- 
ored youth have the advantage of the 
thought and experience of men of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, no one who knows 
conditions doubts that the great mass 
of the black race ought to be instruct- 
ed by teachers of their own color. 
Hampton, together with every other 
institution for colored youth, owes 
much to Tuskegee and its founder 
for the light they have thrown upon 
this great problem. Christ said of 
certain villages in Palestine that he 
could not do any great works there 
because of the unbelief of the people. 
The same is true of many teachers of 
Indians and Negroes. Bishop Hare, 
the great apostle to the Dakotas, once 
said in speaking to the Indian chil- 
dren at Hampton, “You fail because 
you'do not believe in your own possi- 
bilities.” Tuskegee has done much to 
create a belief among the colored peo- 
ple in their own possibilities. Tus- 
kegee’s success means the success of 
the Negro race. It has meant much 
to the students and teachers of Hamp- 
ton that one of the school’s graduates 
{has won the respect and admiration 
of people all over the world. We use 
“Up from Slavery” as a textbook at 
Hampton and deep down in his heart 
many a boy says, “I, too, may be a 
Booker Washington.” 





Don’t expect to get rid of your 
troubles by advertising them. 
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The Significance of the Celebration 
By Robert C. Ogden 


I am instructed to speak to you upon 
the significance of the celebration. Its 
deep solemnity is the largest element 
of its significance. Great anniversar- 
ies are full of most important spiritual 
power. Failure to discern the higher 
lessons of this occasion will result in 
personal loss that can never be made 


good. 
Great preparation has been made 
for this twenty-fifth anniversary of 


the founding of The Tuskegee Normal 
and Agricultural Institute. Much 
thought and effort have been expend- 
ed upon the program, the obtaining 
of speakers, the entertainment of visi- 
friends of 


tors. Large numbers of 

this school have collected here from 
wide-lying localities to observe the 
many and varied evidences of pro- 
gress and to hear anew and in larger 
form the story of how the rise and 


development of it all came about. The 
proceedings are being marked by in- 
cidents that are dramatic, sentimental, 
intellectual and profoundly interest- 
ing. In a day two the of 
the great choruses, the impressions of 
the the interest in 
prominent persons, the crowd of ad- 
miring friends, the special exercises 
of students, will all dissolve, and the 
great convocation will be an historic 
memory. What that memory shall 
be an important question the 
hour. 

It is quite impossible in 
review of the significant features 
this celebration to notice the great 
historical, educational and philosophi- 


or echoes 


speakers’ voices, 


is of 


brief 
of 


this 








cal forces that are illustrated by this | 


Incidentally they fall into 


many of the topics discussed by other 


occasion. 


speakers in the ample program of 
this notable occasion. My duty is 
limited to suggestion, for only brief 


notice of a few points is possible with- 


in the time allowance for this ad- 
dress. 
Throughout the South are numerous 


successful and extremely useful 


schools and small institutions that are 
the control of color- 


under exclusive 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 


ed managers and teachers. But it re- 
mains for Tuskegee to exhibit, upon 
an unmatched scale of development, 


the possibilities of an institution en- 
tirely controlled in diversified 
academic and industrial curriculum, 
productive industries, executive or- 
ganization and business affairs by a 
faculty and corps of managers com- 


its 


posed entirely of men and women of 
African descent. 

The Tuskegee Institute not only 
presents the results of associated ac- 


tion as a whole, but the achievements 
of its distinguished principal and his 


leading associates) furnish splendid 


examples of the constructive force 
that is within the control of patient, 
persistent, wise, tactful individual 
colored ‘men in this country in the face 
of limitations. Many questions that 
the world is asking find answer here, 
but time, tact and patience may be 


vastly taxed before the world at large 
and heed the 
two facts of individual and 

growth the _ celebration 


hear answers 


these 


will 
In 
associated 


| finds momentous expression. 


Incidental this celebration, and 
yet very important, is the fact that a 
larger number of supporters of Tuske- 


to 


gee and a greater number of students 
and graduates meet here face to face 
than have ever met on any former oc- 


casion. It is quite unlikely that a simi- 
lar meeting will occur for many years 
to come. has made large 
appeal to public-spirited philanthropy, 
and that appeal has found 
in royal generosity. The widow's mite 


Tuskegee 


response 


and small dole from hard-earned sav- 
ings have joined with generous mil- 
lions in providing equipment, endow- 


ment and current support for this in- 
It well that and 
recipients should meet, should think, 
should join in common privilege of 
thanksgiving. Patriotism, philan- 


is donors 


stitution. 


thropy and human sympathy have 
been, as they should be, the underly- 
ing motives not only for past but for 


generosity. The spiritual ob- 


ipon the men and wo- 


future 
ligation resting 
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enjoying the benefits of this 
generosity is to give back again to a 
waiting and needy the 
that shall return to humanity, with in 
terest compounded, the benefits re 
ceived from humanity. And this is a 
solemn element of this celebration. 


men 


world 


Something will be lost from the sig- 
nificance of the celebration if we fail 
to catch the obvious teachings of the 
contrast, the contradiction, the para- 
dox, that confronts our thought today 
We are thinking of the short time that 
has passed since human slavery ceas- 
ed to be an American institution. We 
are studying the progress of the slave 
race from the time of emancipation to 





the present. We do not pause over 
the many and serious details of the 
interval, but we think just now of 
progress toward better, nobler, more 
abundant life. But all thought of bet- 
terment is inwrought with the impress 
of service. And so it comes about that 
the ideal of freedom is incarnate in a 
bondage more absolute, exacting, con- 


tinuous, than ever commanded by legal 
ownership and enforced servitude. 
Happy title that of a recent book 
“From Servitude to Service”! The 
freedom that fails to lead to human 
service is at last only human slavery. 
The voluntary bondage to service is 
the freedom of truth—the glad Godlike 
surrender. 

It is well to observe the significance 
of Tuskegee’s relation to general edu- 
cation. In common with other similar 
institutions it has cultivated the most 
cordial sympathy with such colleges 
and universities as are devoted to 
other and more distinctly profession- 
al education. A broad feeling of com- 


munion with all honest and earnest 
effort for the uplift of the race it es- 
pecially serves has marked its 


To create good school teach- 
ing, to send forth competent labor 
and business leaders to spread the 
gospel of work, to create manly inde- 
pendence by honest industry, to build 
character and lay the foundation for 


course. 


intellectual and spiritual growth 
through material progress has been 
a constant aim. But now Tuskegee 


is an important factor in what seems 
the next forward step in popular edu- 
cation. It appears that a new intel- 


service | 


| illustration and experiment 
| the 








iectual life is coming to the farm, and 


that we will shortly class farming 
with the learned profession. We see 
the dawn of the time when science, 


| joining in a more perfect union with 


popular education, shall cause our 
young people to step from the school- 
room to the farm, the office, the sales- 
room, equipped for life—actual life. 


t 


By organization, spirit and every ele- 


ment of educational character Tuske- 
| gee is ready, equipped and prepared 
for this new forward step. And in 


taking it the service through example, 
is for all 
everywhere. Then it is 
significant that associations con- 
tain the augury of larger usefulness 
through union of spirit and communion 
of life with all educational effort that, 
in sincerity and simplicity of aim, 
to broaden opportunity all 
our varied and composite 


people- 
past 


seeks to 
classes in 
population. 

The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord. And in the spirit of this 
place may be found the explanation of 
all the material evidences of progress 


and usefulness. Thus Tuskegee has 
a character of its own. Time and 
thought are not here expended in 
useless complaint over a dead past 


or in querulous fault-finding over a 
limited present. Initiative in the pro- 
gressive work of present opportunity, 
in kindliness of spirit under existing 
conditions, in demonstration that 
thrift, industry, honesty make charac- 
ter, and that love, not hate, is the 
greatest power in the world. This is 


the spirit impressed upon the institu- 
tion by its inspiring head. A spirit 
that has already achieved much, the 


; fervent spirit that is patient in tribu- 


lation, serving the Lord, and just as 
far as it is earnest, consistent and 
persistent will achieve more in the 


future. It is also significant that this 
is the spirit that has so greatly com- 
manded the confidence necessary to 
the support of this great institution. 
Men of clear head and critical judg- 
ment have examined and approved the 
conditions that here exist. To some 
degree the life of such an institution 
is precarious, but character is its 
greatest asset, and faith that it’s needs 


will be cared for just in 


proportion 
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to its deserts is an experience of the 
past and a prophecy for the future. 
{t is both interesting and instructive 
to think of the share that inanimate 
objects have had in fixing the instruc- 
tion of historic incidents. At this sug- 
many in this audience think 
involuntarily of Plymouth Rock and the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of Faneuil Hall 
the Cradle of Liberty. But these 
jects were in a way selected by his- 
tory. Better illustration for the 
thought found in the farewell in- 
terview between the great leader 
Joshua and the children of Israel in 
the beautiful vale of Shechem, when 
at his command they presented them- 
selves God. Joshua recounted 
the merciful history, instructed the 
people concerning their duty, and then 


gestion 
as 


ob- 


is 


before 


took a “great stone and set it up, 
there under an oak that was by the 
sanctuary of the Lord, and said unto 


all the people: Behold, this stone shall 
be a witness unto us; for it hath 
heard all the words of the Lord which 
He spake unto us; it shall be there- 
fore a witness unto you lest ye deny 
your God.’”’ And so this stone became 
an objective thing, sacred in its 
character, a constant witness and tes- 
timony to the solemn compact be- 
tween the aged heroic leader and the 
people he had served with such vast 


devotion as national counselor in 
peace and military commander in 
war. 


The analogy between this occasion 
and the incident from Jewish history 
just recounted not complete, but 
enough elements remain in common 
to justify a brief comparison. In both 
cases the people assembled to cele- 
brate progress from slavery to free- 
dom, under the guiding hand of Provi- 


is 


dence, through violent conflict. The 
gathering of the Jews was at the 
sanctuary of the Lord in the vale of 
Shechem. We meet today in the 
sanctuary of the Lord on the hill of 


Tuskegee. To learn the line of duty 
from the teaching of history and to 
pledge fidelity of duty because of 
mercies enjoyed, inspired the leaders 
at whose command assembled the 
audiences for both events. It would 
seem very clear that on this, as on the 
former occasion the great power of 





- 


association should be invoked for the 
deepening, broadening and crystalliz- 
ing of the spiritual forces of this cele 
bration. Therefore let all now present, 
and especially each one of this great 
student body, earnestly absorbing all 
the blessings now presented to mind 
and heart, and calling upon these hal- 
lowed walls, make them the silent but 
holy of a compact of life 
consecrated to service. Thus may all 
the present experiences be lifted and 


witnesses 


conserved within the higher life. To 
many now here it may be that no 
equally important or interesting oc- 
casion will again appear. In future 
days, perhaps in the quiet of dreary 
work in the field, in the monotonous 


round of domestic care, in the depres- 
sion of the service in the school room 
when dull scholars discourage and 
courage is overtaxed, or in some great 
crisis of injustice or wrong, the mem- 
of this occasion will come back. 
Then it will be a depressing contrast 
or a dynamic inspiration just in pro- 
portion to your interpretation and as- 
sociation of this hour. The picture of 
the House of the Lord will return and 
your associations will determine 
whether the lowly field, the tiresome 
schoolroom, the simple home, the 
overwhelming crisis is, or is not, to be 
a Bethel, a gate to joy and _ peace 
through which you may enter by ser- 
vice to humanity. Behold, this house 
shall be a witness unto us for it hath 
heard all the words of the Lord which 
He spake unto us. 


ory 





Girl Strangely Made Mute. 


Having a grudge against his master, 
farm laborer in Brunswick, Ger- 
many, persuaded a 15-year-old maid 
servant to set fire to the farmer’s barn 
which was burned to the ground. Both 
were arrested and imprisoned on re- 
mand. A few days ago the warders 
found that the girl had become deaf 
and dumb. Being given paper and ink 
she related that a sword-bearing angel 
had appeared to her in her cell, and 
doomed her to be deaf and dumb for 
her wicked deed until five years should 
pass. The doctors having found that 
the girl was in truth both deaf and 
dumb, she was discharged from pris- 
on and sent home to her parents. 
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The Education of the Negro 


By Andrew Carnegie 


The immediate task in hand has 
hitherto been to demonstrate whether 
or not there lay in the colored race 
capacity for improvement. This should 
not have been a matter of much 
doubt since history shows from what 
unpromising material our own among 
other races of men has risen in the 
seale and slowly reached civilization, 
but it was naturally doubted by those 
who had known colored people only as 





hitherto latent powers. The question 
is no longer open. Hampton and Tus- 
kegee and several similar institutions 
have settled it for all time. 

It is always the few who elevate a 
race, our own no exception. Some 
one has to be first in acquiring an art, 
a handicraft, reading, writing, or 
knowledge in any department or abil- 
ity to execute. Even every flock of 





birds, every herd of deer, has_ its 








MR. CARNEGIE DELIVERING 


slaves whether they could ever rise 
to the dignity of freemen. The teach- 
ers already produced, ministers, law- 
yers, doctors and members of all the 
other professions, the professors seen 
here and elsewhere in their colleges, 
the steady increase of taxable prop- 
erty owned by negroes, and what we 
see here today give the convincing 
answer. The negro, just like our own 
race, raises himself whenever he ob- 
tains freedom of action and | educa- 
tion. The race develops qualities by 





AN ADDRESS AT TUSKEGEE. 
(Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood). 





the exercise of its inherent, though 


= 





leader or leaders, few In number, and 
what the most advanced acquire the 
followers subsequently learn. The 
first man who learned only recently 
to run the first motor car gave proof 
that other men could learn, and so 
they have. 

In my own time there was nota 
white man living who could take tel- 
egraph messages by sound. Doubters 
would have been disposed to declare 
that no white man ever could accom- 
plish that seemingly impossible feat. 
One man succeeded and he was con- 
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sidered a marvel for a few weeks. 
Then other men in several parts of 


the country began to try with the re- 
sult that toduy no one could get a po- 
sition as telegrapher who could not do 
it without more effort than you make 
to listen to your principal’s address. 
Now, today, Tuskegee shows 1600 ne- 
go students taught by 150 teachers of 
their own race. The colored race hav- 


ing done this here and in several oth- 
er similar colleges and schools’ in 
widely scattered parts of the south, 


proves that the whole race is capable 


of being eventually elevated through 
education to a high state of genera 
civilization, just as our white race 


has been elevated by the few unusual- 
ly gifted individuals who led the way, 
cleared the path, beckoned their less 


gifted brethren on and led them up- 
ward to their own high standard. No, 
race ever rose in any other way. All| 


needed and produced exceptional men 





to lead them. The colored race has 
produced its Washington, Douglass, 
Langston, Price, Chestnutt, Dunbar, 
Dunner. The march of the negro is | 
upward and onward under their guid- | 
ance. If there still be doubters they ' 
must soon be convinced, for those who | 
like us today have opportunities for | 
seeing what is transpiring have “7 
coubts dispelled 

We are on the right path, therefore, 
ladies and gentlemen, when we ask 





the educated and public-spirited mem- , 


bers of southern society to permit us. 


What Lifts a Race and 


to co-operate with them in extending 
the influence of Tuskegee and her sis- 
ter institutions and in elevating the 
colored race in every way, and we are 
also right in asking them to co-oper- 
ate with us as citizens of the great re- 
public now more closely united into 
one harmonious whole than was ever 
possible before, when the two antag- 
onistic systems of freedom and slav- 
ery prevailed. There does not exist 
today a great nation completely 
one in thought and feeling throughout 
all its wide domain our own. 
May it ever remain! Let us do 
what we can to increase the sense of 
brotherhood. 

This no sectional auestion. It 
national, and we of the nodth cannot 
evade the responsibilities of the situ- 


sO 
as 


so 


is is 


ation. It is our duty to share with 
our fellow-countrymen in the south 
the expenses and labor of restoring 
and establishing among our _ sorely- 


tried neighbors a harmonious society 
with free public schools for all, public 
libraries, churches. hospitals, colleges 
and universities, and all the other up- 
lifting as we of the 
north generally enjoy. Anxious as we 
are do our part to restore better 
conditions than those uprooted, we 
must keep always in mind that only 
through cordial co-operation with the 


agencies such 


to 


| advanced of our own race in the south 


can the result we so ardently desire 
for both white and black be success- 
fully attained. 


What Holds It Down 


By President Charles W. Eliot 


To lift any race out of barbarism 
into civilization the prime force is 
daily productive work in freedom. 
This uplifting work must be steady, 
day after day, and vear after year. It 
must create home life, implant new 
wants and desires, and improve the 
means of gratifying those desires. 
Every race that has risen from bar- 


barism to civilization has done so by 
developing all grades of productive la- 





bor 

The second fundamental means of 
lifting a race is family life. Respect | 
for family life, fidelity to the mar-| 


relation, and appreciation of the 


lage 
sacredness of childhood are clear 
signs that a race is rising. 

The next best means of uplifting a 
race out of barbarism into civiliza- 


tion is universal education, Education 
must certainly be placed third in the 
The most pro- 
definitely 
there is 
industrial and 
efficiency effective as 
sufficiently pro- 
improve- 


list of civilizing forces. 
gressive nations have 
come to the conclusion 
no mode of increasing 


now 
that 
commercial so 
universal education 
longed to effect permanent 


ment in the observing and reasoning 
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powers of the children. Since they | ing of the two races through educa- 
have settled to this conviction, they |; tion ought not to await that slow pro- 
have set to work to prolong the aver- | cess. 


age period for education, and to make 
school and college contribute as much 
training of the 
senses and the reasoning powers tow- 


as possible to the 


ard individual efficiency. 
The beneficent uses of education be- 
ing fully recognized there is no diffi- 


culty in perceiving the adverse condi- | 


tions which 
of universal 
full fruition; 
portion of 


prevent the good 
education from reaching 

first, the too small pro- 
time in the year; 
secondly, the tod early arrest of edu- 
thirdly, unskilful teaching, 


school 


eation; 











PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT 
and, fourthly, the inadequate variety 
and range of the accessible  instriac- 
tion. The American states in which 
slavery recently prevailed illustrate 
all these hindrances. In them foi 
both whites and blacks the school 
time is too short; a large proportion 
of the children lea, school at too 
early an age; well-trained teachers 


and the range and variety 
of accessible instruction are too small. 
The rising prosperity or these 
will enable them gradually 
to improve their seale of expenditure 
on public but the uplift 


are lacking, 


states 


doubtless 


instruction; 


effects | 


There should be at least one suchin- 
stitution as each of the 
southern states; and, in my judgment, 


Tuskegee in 


the national government, through 
whose action slavery was abolished, 
should take a hand in the establish- 
ment of these new Tuskegees. The 
land grant colleges in the southern 
states are now used only for whites. 
Wherever throughout the country 


there are communities of colored peo- 
ple so populous that separate schools 


must be maintained for them, the na- 
tional government should give aid to 
| the states in founding and maintain- 
ing separate industrial and normal 


schools competent to send out an ade- 
quate number of trained farmers, me- 
chanics, miners, teachers and nurses. 


The government which can afford to 
spend $8,000,000 on one battleship, 
and to build a fleet of those short- 
lived monsters, and whose annual ex- 
penditure is more than a billion dol- 
lars, ought to be able and eager to 
help the southern states to lift up 
not only the black race, on which it 
forced a sudden liberty, but the white 
race, too, which had long _ suffered 
deeply from the concomitant evils of 


African slavery. The national bounty 
for education through and in the 
eral states now goes almost complete- 
ly to one race; it ought to go to both 
races. 


The next civilizing agency I wish to 


sev- 


mention is law, and the respect for 
law. To say that a given population 
is law-abiding is to say that it is se- 


curely progressive, and that it means 
to found its progress on justice. Care 
and honesty in making laws and fidel- 
ity in observing essential 
attributes of a ‘civilized people. 

The old idea of racial development 
which still lingers in the world was 
that the rise of one race in civiliza- 
tion and involved the degrada- 
tion, or decline, or extermination of 
another race, or of other races. Slow- 
lv the new idea gains ground that 
two races side by even inter- 
mingled on the same territory, may 
together in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, may dwell together with co-oper- 
ative will, and both improve 


laws ure 


nower 


side, or 


rise 


zood 
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steadily in productiveness and in 
righteousness. It is not the interest 
of either that the otner should de- 
ciine in racial value or in industrial 
efficiency. In these southern states a 
series of events, for which the present 
generation has no responsibility, has 
placed side by side in the same terri- 


tory two races of very different qual- 
The new idea, 


which dawns faintly, but hopefully is 


ities and histories. 


that of co-operation in racial progress. 
The 
the worle a striking example of such 


United States already affords to 


co-operative unity. 


The Negro Problem 


By Secretary William H. Taft 


Personal liberty and private proper- 
ty have been the chief causes of our 
triumph over the savagery of 
men. In the elevation of 
ace [I should be the last to 
religion, but 


present 
prehistoric 
the human 


exclude the influence of 


even its influence was vastly greater 
upon a mind with the sturdy virtues 
of providence and industry and hon 
esty than upon those in a_ barbaric 
state. With the lack of providence 
and with little understanding of the 


property, we find the negre 
emancipation in much the 
with to self-support 


rights of 
after his 


condition respect 


and seif-elevation that the primeval 
man was. The people of the United 
States, especially those in the north 
who had played a large part in the 


emancipation of the Negro, were keen- 
ly conscious of his helpless condition, 
and effort made, not only 
by the adoption of constitutional 
amendments and the enactment of the 
laws to secure to him the rights and 
privileges which were thought 
sary to enable him successfully to 
meet and overcome the obstacles to 
his progress, but also large funds 
were contributed to assist him affirm- 
way to better condi- 


was 


f£reat 


neces- 


atively on his 


tions, by giving him an opportunity 
for education. Of course, primary ed- 
ucation was the first essential, parti 
cularly in the rising generation, to 


any hope of progress. 

jut the many movements to confer 
on the Negro the higher academy and 
literary which inau- 
surated were not well adapted to se 
curing the proper foundation for the 
upbuilding of the race. The homelier 
virtues must be instilled 


education were 


before 


advantage. merely literary or 


scienti- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fic education, or can make the best 
use of it. The great wealth of the 
south still is in agriculture. There 
has also been a wonderful growth in 
mining and manufactures, in all of 
which labor was a pressing need. The 
opportunity of the Negro lay, first, in 
the skill of his hands as a laborer, and 
in his industry as a tiller of the soil, 
and second, in his capacity to save 
from his earnings sufficient to enable 
him to accumulate capital to buy land, 
and establish his economic independ- 
ence. In those efforts he would en- 
counter littie if any opposition from 
the southern white. 

When the struggle of the Negro in 
following the war was go- 
was growing to manhood 


the decade 
ing on there 
a leader of his people who saw more 
clearly than the rest of his race that 


|the Negro could be one of the greatest 


in a people | 
they are ready to receive, with | 


factors in the development of the 


whole south if only he could be led in 
habits of industry and saving, He 


knew well the history of the wrongs 
of his race, and that a formidable in- 
dictment could be framed against the 
whole white race for its treatment of 
the Negro. But how would it profit 
the Negro to dwell on the past or to 
rouse again the enmities of a former 
era? If Hampton school had never 
done anything but graduated Booker 
T. Washington, it would have justified 
saw clearly that the 
hope of his race was economic 
and he projected in his 
institu- 
com- 
men- 


its existence. He 
only 
independence, 
mind the establishment of an 
tion in which should be 
bined in proper proportion the 
tal education and the education of the 
hand. 30oker Washington, with the 
3000 graduates of this institution who 


are now spreading the lessons which 


there 
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they have learned here among his 
people in 
vindicates his marvelous fore- 

‘He has put hemself in a _ posi- 
where inay well preach an 
enforce the truths he ut- 
ters, by the work which he has done. 

With deference to those who have 
looked more into the question, and 
who differ on this point from what I 
am about to say, it seems to me that 
instead of affording ground for dis 
couragement in the solution of the so- 
called negro problem, a review of the 


ously 
sight 
tion 
evangel and 


1 
ile 


all parts of the south, glori- | 


| 


history of this race sence the war jus- 
tifies the statement that great pro- 
gress has been made. Not only has 
there been a movement by the negro 
race itself along similar educational, 
industrial and economic lines, but 
there is much encouragement in the 
attitude now taken by the leading 
men of the south, who see the diffi- 
culties of the problem with great 
clearness, and welcome and sympa- 
thize with the efforts of Mr. Wash- | 
ineton in what he is doing for his 
race. The white men who can do the 
most good for the Negro, who can aid 
him in his toilsome march to bette 
material and intellectual conditions, 
are the southern white men who are 
his neighbors. It is one of the en- 
couraging signs of the time that there 
is growing up in the south a body of 
leading white men who feel that the 
future of the Negro race affects the 


future of the south, and that both self- 


interest and humanity require them 
to lend all the aid they can to this 
people in the throes of a burdensome 
effort. 

When we regard the history of the 


40 years through which the Negro of 
this country has been obliged to strug- 


gle, the progress which I have al 
ready alluded to, material and educa- 
tional, is wonderful. Consider the 
condition of things immediately after 


Here were a brave, warlike 
people, who had been 
ecndition in 
the Negro occupied a servile status. 
brought by the law to face the 
pect of sharing political control with 
the poor, ignorant, bewildered and ir- 
responsible people who but yesterday 
were their property. . Declarations of 


the 
and 
used to a 


war. 
masterful 
social 


pros- 


equality and popular rights and uni-| seems to me that a 


which | 


versal suffrage offer but a feather’s 
weight against the inevitable impulse 
of human nature. It was impossible 
that with the elements I have stated 
there should not have been disturb- 
ance and fraud, and violence and ir 
justice and illegality and oppression. 
it was impossible that that which 
was written on the labels of the fun- 
damental law or in the statute books 
should be immediately carried in- 
to effective execution. The negro’s 
vote, after a long struggle, the history 
of which I shall not recall, was made 
to count for nothing. Then the lead- 
ers of the south in many states came 
to realize the dreadful demoralization 
of all society if law was to be flouted 
and fraud was to constitute the basis 


of government. So they cast about 
to make the law square with the ex- 


isting condition by property and edu- 
cationa! qualification which should ex 
clude the Negro. 

The very desire to avoid the fraudu- 


lent and violent methods which were 
wont to overcome the colored vote, in 
the south itself, indicates a turn for 
the better. It is impossible to frame 
a law which will, on its face, stand 
the test of the 15th amendment, and 
which will not ultimately operate, no 


matter what the qualification or pres- 
ent effect, to permit a certain class of 
the negroes to exercise the-ballot. It 
is true that constitutions 
or laws with the so-called “grandfath- 
er” clause may temporarily 
to exclude him, but as they expire in 
effect, the limitations on adult male 
suffrage must become nothing more 
than educational or property qualifica- 
tions applicable to white and negro 


some state 


operate 


alike. 

When a class of persons is so ig- 
norant and so subject to oppression 
and misleading that they are merely 


political children, not having the men- 
tal manhood, then it can 
hardly be said that their voice in the 
“overnment secures any benefit to 
them. Property and educational qual- 
ifications are adopted in order to ex- 
clude whose lack of knowledge 
and lack of stability make doubtful 
their capacity to decide with safety 
to themselves and the country what 
their own interests are. Therefore it 
policy of the 


stature of 


those 
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southern people in adopting laws | MR. VILLARD. 
which exclude impartially both the — 
black and white ignorant and irre-| An incident of the fine proceed- 
sponsible, could not be criticised. But ings was the formal delivery of the 


it 
not now discuss, these laws are 
tended to be enforced by means of the 
discretionary power vested in election 
and other state officers, so as to ex- 
clude the colored voters with vigor 
under their provisions, and to allow 
the white voters who ought also to be 
excluded to enjoy the franchise. As- 
suming this to be true, still the situa- 
tion by no means a hopeless one 
for the negro and the political power 
that he may in the future exercise. 
In the first place, if he continues to 
increase in intelligence by the accept- 
ance of the educational opportunities 
which are being offered him under 
the influence Mr. Washington in 
great institutions like this, and if in 
dustrially he a power and 
this gradually the number 
of his race who are eligible to vote in 
accordance with law, he introduces 
into the electorate a body of indiivd- 
uals well qualified to act with com- 
mon sense and judgment, who, by 
their very position in the community 
give weight to the vote they cast. 
Coming to the ballot box in small 
numbers as compared with the total 
number of. the race, to relieve 
the fear that an ignorant majority 
will take over the government, their 
votes and their support will ultimate- 
ly prove attractive to the parties in- 
to which the white race must inevit- 
ably divide. If then with the  inde- 
pendence of thought and action which 
economic independence will surely 
give them, they divide their votes be- 
tween contending parties, their votes 


is 


of 


becomes 


increases 


50 aS 


is said, and with what truth I do| 
in- | 


endowment fund of $150,000 raised to 
commemmorate the life and services 
of the late W. H. Baldwin, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Long Island railroad, to 
Robert C. Ogden, the chairman of the 
board of trustees of Tuskegee _instt- 
tute. The presentation was made by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, the chair- 
man of the Baldwin memorial fund. 
He spoke as follows: 

“And now, sir, it 
duty as chairman 
organized in January, 
memorial fund to the 


is my pleasant 
the committee 
1905, to raise a 

late William 


of 


| Henry Baldwin, Jr., to present to you 


}; country 


| ing 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


wlil be sought instead of suppressed, | 


and the votes of ignorant whites will 


be more rigorously excluded. Such a 
gradual acquisition of political powell 


will secure more real political power 


and ability to help the Negroes in 
their development than when their 
right of suffrage was unrestricted. I 





pessi- 


of 


cannot put myself among those 


mists who regard the settlement 


south as 


the political auestion in the 


beyond hope 


the proceeds of that enterprise. No 
less than 655 subscribers gave of 
their means to prove their faith in 


3aldwin the man, to testify their ap- 
preciation of his services to his fel- 
lowmen, and to attest the loss to this 
which his premature death 
signified. From 21, of this 
Union came contributions ranging 
from 25 cents to $12,500, and, in keep- 
with Mr. Baldwin's life, the don- 
ors represent every creed and every 
race. One graduate of this institute, 
Mr. John W. Robinson, sent $25 from 
Lome, Togo, West Africa. No one gift 
was more welcome than the joint sub- 
scription of $800 from the teachers, 
students, and graduates of Tuskegee, 
and there were many other graduates 
who contributed directly. I now hold 
in my hand a check for $140,000, and 
an order for $10,000 worth of 5 per- 
cent Mexican Coal and Coke bonds, 
which represent the total of the con- 
tribuuons after deducting $2187.41 for 
the expenses due to printing, post- 
age and clerk hire, and _ reserving 
$1200 for a permanent bronze memo- 
rial to be placed here perhaps in this 


states 


building. 


“At one of its earliest meetings the 
committee decided that this memorial 
fund should go to Tuskegee institute, 
although tempted to memorialize Mr. 


Baldwin’s interest in the’ struggling 
poor of of the great East Side of New 
York City and his sympathy with a 
host of other civic movements to 
which he gave of his time, ability, 
and strength. To those who knew 
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him best it seemed, however, most fit 
ting that the money should come her 

since his heart and soul were in this 
great work, and with this decision his 
family was in most hearty accord. In 
keeping with his and catholic 
spirit in sich matters the committee 
donates this fund with no other condi- 
tion than that it be held perpetually 


broad 


as the William H. Baldwin, Jr., en- 
dowment fund of Tuskegee institute, 
to be forever kept intact and separate- 


ly accounted for in the annual printed 


statement of the institute. Its income 
is to be used for any purpose which 
the trustees deem most vital to the 


work of the school, 
“To vou, Mr. Ogden, as chairman 
of the trustees of Tuskegee institute, 


I now deliver this fund that it may 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


help antold thousands of young col- 
ored men and women to fit them-| 
selves for worthy citzenship in this 


and forever commemorate 
ss and beautiful life. For Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, Jr., was the name of 
a railroad president who was yet an 
ardent civic reformer; of the head of 
a greai business who was never too 
busy to sympathize with and aid the 
man or wonian who was down; of a 
man intensely natriotic, who nobly 
stood out against his country when he 


republic, 
a stainl 


leemed it wrone; of an American 
who, best of all. in his human rela- 
tions knew neither race, nor caste, 


nor creed, nor color, and was there- 
fore an ardent and a consistent fol- 
lower of Christ. Singularly pure, 
singularly blessed as he was, may 
Tuskegee institute ever hold him up 
to her students in the generations to 


come as a model to be emulated, an 


exemple to be followed, an inspiration 


to all who shall read or hear of him.” 


The Negro Ministry 


By Bishop A. Grant 


ry 


To know God is the highest knowl- 
edge, and to know man is the second 
in importance. 

Goodness is the greatest possession 
in man, in heaven or on earth. The 
first care of a minister of the gospel 
should be the perfecting of character, 
Jesus being his ideal. 

A knowledge of His goodness is to 
assist man in becoming himself, like 
Christ. To have a knowledge of His 
wisdom is to make man_ wise. To 
know His mercy is to enable man to 
be more lovable and charitable tow- 
ard his fellowman, and to know man 
is to eliminate the thought of being 
strangers, and where such knowledge 
exists, we become one family on the 
face of the earth, with the disposition 
to mutually each other in the 
way of life 


assist 





To fully appreciate the fact that in | 


Him we live. move and have our be- 
ing, is to teach man that we should 
imbibe the life divine, and during our 
sojourn on the earth, human nature 
should absorb the divine nature so 
that all of us might develop onward 
and upward toward the divine, thus 
teaching us that we are one 


family. 


inter-dependent; to glorify God and to 


Leer each other’s condition, so that 
when the material world shall pass, 
we may enter the world to come with 
heavenly aspirations, thoughts more 
lofty, duties more noble that shall 
last through ages eternal. 


The church is the greatest force for 
the religious, moral and social uplift 
of the people and all lovers of Chris- 
tianity and government should 
be encouraged. 

About 41 ago that class of 
ministers whom I represent on this 
occasion assumed the responsibilities 
of American citizenship, with a lim- 
ited knowledge of God, of man and of 
government. But having enjoyed a 
touch of divine life, their hopes and 
aspirations became active and they 
utilized every opportunity to secure 
information which prepared them to 
instruct the masses in Holy Writ, and 
to lay the foundation for character 
buiiding 

Their faith in God, and the future 
of their country was strong and with 
this they progegged to duty, 

The sacrifice made by such 
will only be known in eternity. 


good 


years 


men 
Doing 
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daily labor, making preparations at|world, on this God alone will place 
night by candle-light, walking from | the estimate. 


ol | 
10 to 15 miles on the Sabbath, preach- | 


ing three times a day, and at home|} 
Monday morning between the plow- | 
handles; the opportunities for im- 
provement were very limited, but yet 


as a rule they embraced them. All 
classes of citizens should be sufii- 
ciently intelligent to perform their 


duty to their God, to their home, to, 
their fellowmen and to their country. 

Many the philanthropic people 
of the nation felt that their work had 
just begun with the close of the civil 


Ol 
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that there were over four 
millions of American people _ that | 
should be emancipated from _ ignor- | 
ance, superstition and immorality and 
for this reason they’ established 
number of institutions of learning in | 
those where slavery had ex- 
isted, for the purpose of giving such | 
people a Christian education and to | 
the present time these have been fos- 
tered and sustained by different reli- 
gious denominations. 

The good accomplished cannot 
known by the inhabitantS of 


war, and 


a | 
« 


states 


be 
this 


Thirteen years ago, the Phelps Hall 
Bible Training school of Tuskegee 
was established with a view of train- 
ing persons to instruct the masses 
which were still unreached, and many 
have availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by this institution. 
This school has had an enrollment 
{81 during the 13 years of its exist- 
and the record will show the 
following number of graduates: 

From the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church 1. 

From the Congregational church 1. 


ot 
ence, 


from the Colored M. E. church 1. 

Fiom the A. M. E. church 9. 

From the A. M. E. Zion church 11. 

Frem the Missionary Baptist 
chureh 25. 

Total graduates, 53. 

What churchman, where is the hu 
man being that can tell us the good 


these 53 persons are doing among the 
people? 


For the present year to date the en- 


reliment has been six females, 64 
males; total, 70, represented as fol- 
lows: 


Cumberland Presbyterian 1. 

Congregational 1. 

Protestant Episcopal 1. 

Church of England 1. 

African Free church 1. 

Holiness 2. 

Methodist Episcopal 3. 

Colored M. E, 3. 

A. M. E. Zion 7. 

A. M. E. 10. 

Baptist 38. 

This the work of one woman. 
Suppose we could find 100 such wom- 
en among the seventy-five millions of 


is 


American people. It would not be 
long before opportunities for  in- 


structing those who need it would be 
very different to what they are now. 


The Bible Training School at Tus- 
kegee jis one of the many agencies 
at work in this country preparing 
those who have made the ministry 


their chosen profession, to better in- 
struct those committed to their care. 
Let us what has been accom- 
plished within the 41 years past, and 
remember that I refer to the race 
with which I have the honor to be 
identified. 


see 
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Congregational Methodist, 5 min- 
isters; 5 churches; 319 communicants. 

African Union, Methodist, 
ant, 128 ministers; 90 churches; 
communicants. 

Cumberland Presbyterian, 585 min- 
558 churches; 42,000 commun- 





3887 


isters; 
icants. 

Colored M. E., 2299 ministers; 
churches, 214,987 communicants. 


2376 


A. M. E. Zion, 3569 ministers; 3161 
churches; 369,305 communicants. 
A. M. E., 6334 ministers; 7931 


churches; 848,524 communicants. 


Regular Baptists 11,899; ministers, 
163,16 churches; 1,729,938 communi- 
cants. 


Negroes in M. E. church, 2000 min- 
isters: 2350 churches; 285,000 com- 
municants. 

Negroes in 
proper, 150 ministers; 
15,000 communicants. 

Total number of ministers, 27,059. 

Total number of churches, 53,032. 

Total number of communicants, 3,- 
508,958. 

We are told on good authority that 
there are about 25 millions of church- 
going people in the United States, 
where we have a_ population of 75 
millions. By these figures it will be 
seen that in proportion to numbers 
the Negro ministry of the country has 
accomplished more in bringing the 
people to Christ than uny other reli- 
gious agency in America. 

Since our arrival in Jamestown, 
Va., 286 years ago, the development of 
the Negro ministry under conditions 
most unfavorable, has been wonder- 
ful, and within the last 41 years, with 
meagre opportunities, it has been 
more wonderful. 

There are many pure minded phil- 
anthropic people who have estab- 
lished industrial institutions, also col- 
leges and universities for the develop- 
ment of this contingent of American 
people, who have taken their stand 
upon the principles of eternal right 
and intend to stay there until Amer- 
ica is made the purest and best na- 
tion on earth. 

I heard Gen. Booth of the Salvation 
Army, tell of a sinking ship, near the 
shore. He said that there was a man 


Congregational church 
200 churches, 


on board, with $39,000 in gold tucked 
and on the shiv was 


around his waist, 


Protest- | 





| also a small girl, who was being sent 
to her father anu mother. As the ves- 
sel was sinking she looked up in the 
gentleman’s face and asked, “Mr., can 
you swim?” He replied, “Yes, and I 
shall try it pretty soon.” 

She again looked into his face and 
said, ““Mr., will you save my life?” 
“I cannot save your life and 

gold,” he answered. 

Again she asked him tenderly, “Mr., 
will you save my life?” 

She touched his heart and he began 
to unbuckle his buckskin belt, dropped 
it in the water and said to the little 
girl: “Get on my back and put your 
arms around my neck.” Then he 
started for the shore and as he was 
being beaten by the waves, he was 
about to give up and go down when 
one of the surging waves came rush- 


my 


ing from some distance out in the 
ocean and threw him upon the shore 
with the litile girl, her arms. still 


around his neck. 

She was not hurt, but he was in 
an unconscious state for a while, and 
when the physician had brought him 
to consciousness the little girl was 
wiping the water from his face with a 
handkerchief, and said to him, “Mr., 
God will bless you for saving my life 
and my mother and father will thank 
you.” ; , 

He had made a decision between 
the value of gold and human life, and 
that is what this nation will have to 
do sooner or later. 

I desire to say that we have a few 
breakers now and then on our sea on 
which the ship of state is sailing and 
the ripples up on the waves make the 
pessimist apprehensive, but after a 
while a surging wave will wash us on 
the shore of a higher civilization and 


we shall find ourselves in full sympa- 
thy with each other and wiping the 
tears from our eyes. 

The strong helping the weak, the 
learned teaching the ignorant, the 


rich providing for the poor and men 
declaring that righteousness exalteth 
a nation and not gold. 





The swiftest bird is either the vul- 
ture, which is said to be able to travel 
at the rate of150 miles an hour, or the 
English kestrel, which can probably 
equal if not exceed this speed. 
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The Agricultural and Mechanical College 


at Normal, Alabama 
By Charles Alexander 


The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes is situated at 
Normal, Alabama. It is an institution 
which has been a great factor in the 
elevation of the Negro of the South. 

Situated on a knoll of the Cumber- 


land mountains, nearly 2000 feet 
above sea level, it is an ideal site 


for a great educational institution. 
Normal has an interesting history. 





The work thus modestly begun, 
flourished from the beginning and 
three years later, in 1878, the annual 
appropriation was doubled, the teach- 
ing force increased and the school be- 
gan to attract general attention. Up 
to that time the school had no build- 


ings of its own, but the work had 
grown to such an extent that build- 
ings other than the one _ occupied 














W. H. COUNCILL, Pu. D., Presipenrt. 





PRESIDENT W. H. COUNCILL, A. & M. COLLEGE. 


In 1875 the institution was organized 
in the beautiful little city of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, under the name of the 
“State Colored Normal School.” It 
began its work with an annual appro- 
priation of $1,000, two teachers and 
an enrollment of 19 pupils. 





were a necessity for its further de- 
velopment. There were no funds 
available for this purpose. The 
teachers voluntarily donated, for a 


time, the greater part of their salar- 
ies, and by this means and by contri- 
butions from generous northern 
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friends, the necessary buildings were |{all kinds of plain and fancy sewing; 
erected on a lot which the commis-|for boys, a printing office, publishing 
sioners had been enabled to purchase |a little sheet known as the “Normal 
in 1882. Appropriations from the Pea: | Index;” a carpentry shop making the 
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body and Slater funds had also con-, furniture for the school. In addition 
tributed to bring about this result. to this the boys received training in 

About this time the industrial fea- 
ture was introduced. A sewing room 
was equipped where girls were taught } was changed 


agriculture. 
In 1884 the name of the institution 
to the “State Colored 
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Normal and Industrial School.” As 
its influence extended and the institu- 
tion grew, hemmed in on all sides as 
it was, by city buildings, its site be 
came too small for its further growth 
and more land and a location outside 
the city limits became imperative. 

The financial condition of the school 
at this time was such that the new 
site was an impossibility, until by the 
Congressional Act of 1890, known as 
the Morrill Act, a fund was set apart 
for “the more complete endowment of 
schools in the “Agricultural and Me- 
chanic Arts” this school was made a 
beneficiary for Alabama. 

Careful management and _ liberal 
donations enabled the trustees 
to purchase 200 aeres of pic- 
turesquely situated land about four 
miles from Huntsville, with stations 
on two great trunk lines—the South- 
ern Railway from Memphis to Wash- 


soon 
about 


ington: the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& S' Louis Railway connecting the 
} vest with the South, and also a 
I mized road connecting the 


schoo! with the city, all connecting 
Normal with the city of Huntsville. 


The school was immediately re- 
moved and high above all deadly 
miasma, supplied with water from 


springs trickling through beds of 
lime and sandstone rocks, surrounded 
by mountains wooded with cedar anc 
other foliage, the school made its new 
home. 

The site itself is one of unsurpassed 
health, beauty and remarkable _his- 
tory. The main dwelling, a_ typical 
southern one, is rich in historic lore. 
It was at one time a famous inn and 
nearby a distillery, one or two log 
cabin grog shops and slave cabins. 
Seventy-five years ago it was “Green 
Bottom Inn” or “Connelly’s Race 
Track.” Here the great Andrew 
Jackson and his friends have lodged 
and eaten and watched the trials in 
the speed ring. That famous ante- 
bellum home is now the residence of 
the president of the institution, and 


the entire property is one of the most 


choice locations for a school in the 
whole civilized world. Abundance of 
water, reinforced by a well 150 feet 


through solid rock, raised to a height 


above the surrounding plains of 500 
feet, clear, sparkling water. 

In 1897 the name of the school was 
changed from the “State Colored 
Normal and Industrial School” to the 
“Agricultural and Mechanical College 


for Negroes.” <A college course was 
added to its curriculum, and it was 
given by the General Assembly of 


Alabama the power to confer degrees. 
Since then the growth of the school 
has been steady, which has more than 


fulfilled the expectations of its 
friends and supporters, and now em- 
braces nine distinct schools as fol- 
lows: 

School of Mechanic Arts, embrac- 
ing carpentry, iron work. founding, 
wheelwrighting, machine work, 


printing, plumbing, mechanical draw- 
ing and electricity. This course leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Mechani- 
cal Science. 

School of Agriculture, embracing 
science and practice of agriculture, 
horticulture, entomology, dairying, ag- 
ricultural chemistry. This course 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Agricultural Science. 

Scientific-Literary 
ing biology, chemistry, 
natural sciences, history, 
mathematics, languages. 


School, embrac- 
physical and 
philosophy, 
This course 


leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. 

Schoo! of Music, embracing vocal 
music, voic> culture, orchestration, 
piano, organ, wind and string instru- 
ments, harmony, sight-reading and 
biography. This course leads to the 


degree of Bachelor of Music. 

School of Domestic Science, embrac- 
ing cooking, nurse training, millinery, 
sewing, laundering, leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Domestic Science. 

School of Business, embracing sten- 
ography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
commercial law. 

School of Biblical Literature, em- 
bracing the literature and history of 
the religions 
and homiletics. 

Normal School, 
matics, science, history, art, literature, 


scriptures, comparative 


embracing mathe- 
education, language, mental and politi- 
cal philosophy. 

embracing 


Preparatory School, 
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mathematics, history, language, nature 
study and literature. 

Among some of the beautiful build- 
ings are the following: Palmer Hall, 
a large, three-story brick structure, 
situated at the most imposing point 
on the campus. It contains the Col- 
lege Chapel, in which are held all the 


public exercises, lectures and _  con- 
certs. The lower floor contains reci- 
tation and music rooms. The third 


floor is used as a dormitory for young 
women. 

Turner Hall, named in 
Bishop H. M. Turner, is a 
three-story frame building, 
floor of which is devoted to the Do- 
mestic Arts. The second and third 
floors are used as dormitories for 
young women. 

The M. French-Sheldon Hospital is 
a very pretty two-story building, con- 
taining male and female and convyal- 
escent wards, diet kitchen, a medicine 
room, private rooms, and recitation 
rooms for classes in nurse training. 


honor of 
beautiful 
the lower 


Langston Hall, named in honor of 
Hon. John M. Langston, is a three- 


story frame building situated at the 
centre of the campus. The basement 
floor contains the bakery, kitchen and 
store-rooms. The second floor con- 
tains the students’ dining hall. The 
upper floor is used as a boys’ dormi- 
tory. 

The Douglass Industrial Building is 
occupied by the departments of print- 
ing, foundry, saw-milling, wood-work- 
ing, tinning and mechanical drawing. 
It consists of a two-story frame build- 
ing, to which has been added two 
wings. The building also contains 
offices for the superintendent and in- 
structors. The annex contains an en- 
gine room, where training is given in 
mechanical engineering. 

The Mayhew Mechanic Arts Build- 
ing is a handsome new brick struc- 
ture, two stories high. On the lower 
floor is placed the various machines 
used in giving mechanical drawing. 
This floor contains also an engine 
room, electrical laboratory and dyna- 


mo. The second floor contains the 
shoe-shop and agricultural lecture 
rooms, 


The Fletcher Shops is a one-story | 
brick building devoted to blacksmith- | 


ing, wheelwrighting and carpentry. 
This building was erected by the 
teachers of the institution, replacing 
a building used for the same purpose 
which had been destroyed by fire. 
Seay Hall is a large, two-story 
brick, used exclusively as a_ boys’ 
dormitory. 
Blyden 
frame building, 
tory. 
The 
Home 
and 


Hall is a small, two-story 
used as a boys’ dormi- 


McCormick Model 
the most interesting 

buildings on the 
campus. It formerly a_ slave 
cabin, but has been remodeled into a 
very pretty cottage of colonial style. 
The building contains a model kit- 
chen, dining-room, sleeping room and 
recitation rooms, where are taught 
the classes in scientific cooking and 
housekeeping. 

Chase Laundry is a modern, two- 
story building used for laundry, all 
fitted out in the most approved style. 

The Carnegie Library building is 
a handsome structure erected at a 
cost of twelve thousand dollars. The 
style of architecture is colonial. The 
building is two stories high, made of 
pressed brick and finished in stone. 
The portico is formed by a stuccoed 
pediment resting upon four Doric col- 
umns. The building is heated with 
hot water and heated by electricity. 
The first floor contains reading rooms 
and offices. The second floor con- 
tains a stack room, museum and soci- 
ety rooms. The library building is 
dignified and beautiful in all its ap- 
pointments and presents a very impos- 
ing appearance. 

The greatest need of the institution 
is books for the new library. 

This entire work was organized and 
has been conducted all these years by 
President W. H. Councill, very ably 
assisted by men and women of the 
Negro race entirely. Students come 
from all parts of the world. 

The farm is well stocked and care- 
fully tended. 


Virginia 

is one of 
picturesque 
was 





The absolute justice of the system 


| of things is as clear to me as any 


scientific fact. The gravitation of sin 
to sorrow is as certain as that of the 
earth to the sun.—T. H. Huxley. 
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Musical and Literary Union of W. New York 


By Abby Keene Mason 


For many years Central and West- 
ern New York has contained young 
men and young women of excellent 
artistic musical and literary qualities. 
The environment throughout this sec- 
tion has been and is still favorable to 





MRS. ABBY 


the development and cultivation of 
such talents. Within this territory 
are some of the foremost educational 
institutions of the country. In all of 
them, our young people have been rep- 
resented at one time or another. The 
some has _ pre- 


extreme modesty of 


vented their praises being upon every 


KELLEY 


lip and sung far and _ wide. Al- 
most silently, however, good work has 
been done, and the excellently trained 
youths have been the subject of favor- 


able comment again and again by 
strangers who have _ visited these 


KEENE MASON. 


parts. The refined homes, the splen- 
did church music, the cordial, intelli- 
gent reception with which strangers 
have been greeted, as they went forth 
on their journey, are well known to 
all who have come within our gates. 
Again and again have I heard strang- 
ers say, “Why, I never knew you had 
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so much culture and intelligence here. 
You ought to make yourselves more 
widely known.” While I could easily 
mention other cities, I wish especially 
to speak at this time of Syracuse, Ith- 
aca, Elmira, Rochester and _ Buffalo. 
Syracuse, for many years the home of 


the famous underground Railroad 
King, Bishop Loguen, was foremost 
possibly, in the variety and excel- 
ency of talent. Here, years ago, Mr. 


Miss Catherine Robinson, Miss Bessie 


Fugett, and Mrs. Anna Anderson- 
Smith. 

Perhaps no city in the state, or even 
in the North, contains so much musi- 
cal or literary talent in proportion to 


the population as Ithaca. Here, with- 





MISS E 


Garret Loguen, the great artist, Mrs 
S. M. Loguen, the physican, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, Miss Cora Ander- | 


son, Mr. J. A. Williams, Mr. E. H. Wil- | 
son, Mrs. Louise Loguen, Mrs. Watson- 
Smith, and others, were leaders’ in 
shaping, giving tone, and encouraging 
the efforts from which have grown up 
many private and public organizations 
These societies are doing a work far- | 
reaching and _ helpful. Prominent ! 
among those playing important parts | 
now, are, Mr. George A. Williams, 
Miss G. Frazer, Miss Anna Taylor, 





MALIENA 


in the shadow of the world’s famous 
institution, Cornell. University, we 
have talent that would do honor to 
any race. Several select vocal and 
THOMAS 
literary sccieties exist, of which a 
fine orchestra band is the outgrowth. 
This organization is very popular 


among the best citizens, and weekly 
concerts at Renwick Park, through the 
summer season, command thousands 
of auditors. Professor Powell, John 
W. Jackson, Esq., Mr. John E. Mason, 
Miss Jessie Johnson, Mrs. T. A. Auten, 
Mrs. E. V. Moore, Miss Florence New- 
ton, deserve special mention. 

Elmira, N. Y., for years has had a 
well-organized band and several soci- 
eties encouraging literary and musical 
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culture. Some of the young men and 
women could easily have won distinc- 
tion had they elected to enter upon 
public profession. Prof. George A. 
Brooks (the baritone), possesses a 
voice of rare power and sweetness. 
Mrs. Matthews, brilliant writer and 
speaker, Mr. Walter F. Stewart, natu- 
ral orator and logician, Mr. Harry 
Booker, impersonator, Miss Carrie 
Wilson, pianist, Mrs. Charlotte Wash- 


lightenment and guiding of the young 
toward higher ideals. Largely through 
her excellent influence and the co-op- 
eration of Rey. Mr. Nash, the “Cul- 
ture Congress” has become a centre 
of interest and helpfulness. 

Never has there been a time in the 
history of Rochester when the soci- 
eties for the betterment of the rising 
youth were as numerous and effective 


as now. It is but fair to say that 





MISS CATHERINE 


ington Green, reader, and Mr. Austin 
Adams, elocutionist. 

Turning toward the windy city, 
Buffalo, two of the most prominent 
workers, in this field, are Mr. Edward 
Crosby, well-known correspondent, and 
Mrs. E. Legget, vocalist. While not 
so active along all lines as in former 
years, their ability is everywhere rec 
ognized. Many young women gradu- 
ates, and young men of literary bent, 
are doing commendable work. Mrs. 
Talbert is an active and _ inspiring 
worker, and has done much for the en- 


MASON. 


possibly to Mrs. Jerome Jeffry more 
credit is due than to any one else. 
She is especially active and aggres- 
sive in Race matters. Mr. John W. 
Thompson, of Douglas Monument 
fame, and President of the Price Lit- 
erary Union, has worked long and 
well in bringing about the present 
hopeful condition. We have ten soci- 
eties, select and general, devoting 
themselves to social and mental im- 
provement. The foremost and largest 
is the Price Literary Union of the A. 





M. E. Zion church. Rev. J. W. Brown, 
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graduate of Lincoln University, is at | best talent of the Race to appear be- 
present its most successful pastor, and |fore the association anually, and 
is rendering valuable assistance. The| through contests and otherwise, en- 
Excelsior Star Company, composed of | courage the aspiring youth among us. 
Miss E. M. Thomas, Miss Abbie L.| Arrangements are in progress for the 
Franklin, Miss Katherine Mason and|annual session at Ithaca, New York, 
Miss Marie Wayne, who have been | in June. 

touring some of the principal cities, | EXCELSIOR STAR COMPANY. 
is an example of some of our talent.| This company represents attractive 
Among the many others are, Mrs. Mae | entertainers for Churches, Clubs, or 
Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Murray, Mrs. | private homes. They have delighted 





MISS ABBY L. FRANKLIN. . 


Maude Arnold, Miss Emma Miller- {large audiences in the Adirondacks, 
Jenkins, Prof, J. H. Cash, Mr. Frank | Thousand Islands, and in some of the 
Washington, Mrs. B. Simms, Miss] principal cities with rare vocal and in- 
Jean Moore, and Elliott Sprague, Esq. | strumental music, and dramatic repre- 
The need of more united and con-| sentations. Choice selections from 
certed action among the talentin these | the great negro poet and dialect writ- 
cities has been apparent to the writer;er, Paul Laurence Dunbar, always de- 
for some time. Over a year ago the |} light and interest. 
first preliminary steps were taken for PRESS REFERENCES. 
effecting a union of the societies for “The Excelsior Star Company, trav- 
general musical and literary improve- | eling in the Adirondacks this summer, 
ment. It is the purpose of the leaders] represent very superior negro talent.” 





of the movement to have some of the | —Adirondack News. 
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“Over a thousand persons attended of a high order.’”—Post Express. 
the concert in the Auditorium last; “A large and enthusiastic audience 


Friday evening by the Excelsior Star! greeted the Excelsior Star Company 
Company. They were repeatedly en- | last evening.”—Wilkesbarre Times. 
cored.”—Correspondent to Syracuse Miss E. M. Thomas, soprano; Miss 
Standard Marie Wayne, violinist; Miss Kath- 

“Miss A. L. Franklin, in ‘Leah, the! erine Mason, pianist; Miss Abbie L. 
Forsaken,’ displayed dramatic ability | Franklin, elocutionist. 
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Tuskegee Graduates and Their Achievements 


By Charles Alexander 


Dr. A. T. Braxton, physician and , graduated from the Mehavy Medical 
surgeon, of Columbia, Tenn., is ajcollege of Walden university in 1896. 
graduate of the Tuskegee institute. He | He was the salutatorian of his class. 
afterwards attended Shaw university Dr. Braxton located in Columbia 
three years and was at the same time jafter graduating from Mehavy. This 
instructor in printing and book bind-| city has a population of more than 
ing. He began his course in medicine | 10,000, is the capital of Maury coun- 
and surgery in medical colleges and |ty, the garden spot of Tennessee, and 
hospitals of New York and Boston, but the center of phosphate mining. His 
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success here has been pronounced, 
continuous and substantial. He oper- 
ates an infirmary and the only colored 


drug store south of Nashville. He al- 
so owns valuable real estate in the 
city. 


He is the state medical examiner of 
the Indenendent Order of Calanthe, 














A. T. BRAXTON. 


DR. 


and medical adviser of the Independ- 
ent Order of Immaculates. He is al- 
so treasurer of the endowment de- 
partment of the P. O. P. under a $5000 
bond executed by white citizens of 
Columbia. 





Jesse J. Jones entered the Tuskegee 
institute in September, 1898, and re- 
mained for four years, two of which 
were spent in the night school and 
two in the day school. Agriculture 
was studied as a trade, making a spe- 
cialty of dairying. He was graduated 
from both the academic and industrial 
departments with high honors, May, 
1902, when he returned to his home, 
Thomasville, Ga., and took the civil 
service examination for clerk carrier, 
making the highest average of eight 
competitors, three of which were 
white. Not waiting for appointment, 


went to Tallahassee, Fla., and se- 


cured employment as manager of one 


of the largest dairy farms of that sec- 
tion. After three months of service, 
was offered a position as instructor in 
the industrial department of the state 
college at Tallahassee, Fla., a posi- 
tion which was filled with credit to 
himself and to the institution which 
he represented. During the summer 
of 1903 was private secretary and as- 
sistant bookkeeper for Mr. William 
Hardon of Quincy, Fla. Here his abil- 
ity as a business man was clearly 
demonstrated. In October of the 
same year he accepted a very respon- 
sible position as bookkeeper and sten- 


ographer for the firm of Davis & 
Robinson of Jacksonville, Fla., one 
of the largest and most prosperous 





JONES. 


MR. JESSE J. 


colored business establishments of 
that city if not of the state of Florida. 
For more than two years he held this 
position with credit, winning the con- 
fidence of his employers as a_ hard- 
working, honest, business young man. 
The work was heavy and very de- 
tailed, and coming in contact with 
some of the most intricate business 
propositions, showed great skill as an 


efficient accountant. Is also skilled 
in the art of shorthand writing. 
Writes 240 words per minute with 
perfect ease and legibility. 
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The race has produced many young 
men of real worth. One such is Mr 
W. W. Green, who left Baton Rouge, 
La., 
Tuskegee 
from 


Institute. After graduating 


Houston Biscuit Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala., as shipping clerk, which po 
sition he has occupied to the entire 
satisfaction of his employers until five 
months ago. Then, the Alabama 
Penny Savings Bank of Birmingham, 
one of the leading Negro banking in- 
stitutions in the United States, desired 
the services of a clean young man to 
fill a position of trust. Answering the 
necessary requirements, he was engag- 
ed as bookkeeper. His honesty, ener- 
gy, faithfulness, and ketn practical in- 
sight into things won for him unso- 
licited promotion within the _ short 
space of three months. Mr. Green is a 
race-loving Christian gentleman of un- 
questionable ability who keeps afloat 
the banner of industrialism. This type 
of citizen is a credit to the race. 


Mr 


at the School, entered the 





MR. PINKSTON HOWARD. 


Tuskegee Institute from which he 
graduated in six years, having worked 
his way through the institute. He 


his home, several years ago for | 


this famous institution of learn- | 
ing, he accepted a position with the | 


Pinkston Howard, after studying | 


People’s 





completed the Normal, the Bible Train- 

ing and the Carpentry courses. After 
leaving Tuskegee, through the kind- 
ness of friends, he took a course of 
Theology at Talladega College. He 
helped himself in doing this by utiliz- 
ing his trade of carpentry. He is, at 
this writing, pursuing the College and 
Theological courses at Wilberforce 
| University, and paying his expenses 
|by following his trade. He is pre- 
| paring for the Christian Ministry. 





Mr. D. H. Henry of Coy, Alabama, 
is a graduate from the Tuskegee In- 





MR. D. H. HENRY. 





| stitute in the class of 1890. Since 
| graduating he has taught in Coy, Ala., 
| and in Avinger, Tex. During his stay 
jin Texas, he was editor of the school 
| division of a school and medical jour- 
|nal in partnership with Dr. J. W. Fri- 
dia; also editor of the “Watchman,” 
Texarkana, Texas. After five years 
spent in Texas, he was called home by 
the death of his grandfather. He re- 
mained at home in order to look out 
for his aged grandmother. While at 
home, he turned to farming and by 
faithful and energetic labor, he was 
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able to make a success of it. He owns 
1115 acres of the best farming land in 
Alabama, including river, swamp and 
upland. It is valued at about $2000. 

In 1898, two years after graduating 
from the public school at his home, 
Mr. N. J. Tucker of Rentie, I. 
T., entered the Tuskegee Institute as 
a night student. The first year’s work 
there was on Marshall’s farm, next 
year, he. worked copyist in the 
auditor’s office and the next 
two years he assisted in keeping 
the “Students’ Accounts” and also the 
accounts of the “Industrial Depari- 
ments,” thus receiving the full bene- 
fit of the business training that Tus 
kegee at that time afforded. He grad- 
uated in 1904 and decided to “Go West 
and grow up with the Country,” quot 
ing his own words. He located in 


as 





J. TUCKER. 


MR. NYE 


Beggs, I. T. He was employed as book- 
keeper for the Hill Mercantile Land 
and Loan Company which position he 
resigned to conduct the Rentie Public 
school. 

William H. Holtzclaw, after 
from Tuskegee Institute, 
taught in one of the colleges in Ala- 
bama. Being fired with enthusiasm 
from Dr. Washington’s example, Mr. 
Holtzclaw went to Mississippi, one of 
the most needy sections of the South 
for the Want of industrial education, 


Mr. 
graduating 


and started a school under the spread- 
ing oaks in the forest. This schooi, 
which has now grown from out the 
open air, boasts today, 103 acres of 
land and fourteen buildings and twen- 
ty teachers and four hundred students 
with property valued at $30,000: it is 
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MR. W. H. 


called the Utica Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute and teaches a thorough 
course in English together with six- 
teen industries. This institution is un- 
denominational and is, therefore, sup- 
kiorted py the voluntary donations 
of philanthropic friends interested in 
the uplift of the Negro in this most 
needy section of the South, Mississip- 
pi. 


Mr. H. R. Owsley, after finishing his 


education in the common schools of 
Danville, Ky., his birthplace, in 1891 
went to Cincinnati, where he spent 
two years in the High school, 
working his way as he went. When 
he left Cincinnati, he went back to 
Kentucky and taught school in the 
district schools. Three years later, he 


entered the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
custrial Institute, from which he grad- 
in 1902 He grad- 
course in tinsmithing 


uated took a pest 


uate Complet- 
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ing this course in two more years, he 
returned home and opened a_ small 





MR. H. R. OWSLEY. 


shop, where Mr. Owsley is to be found 
today, doing a prosperous business. 


James Monroe Canty is superin- 


leudent of mechanical industries in | 








MR. JAMES M. CANTY. 


he West Virginia Colored Institute 





at Institute, Kanawha county, W. Va. 


| When he came to this school in 1893, 
| he was the only teacher in the indus- 
| trial departments; now there are ten, 


seven of whom are under his Imme- 
diate supervision. He planned and 
largely superintended the construc- 
tion of the A. B. White Trades Build- 
ing, that is regarded one of the fin- 
est buildings of its kind in the coun- 


| try. 


He is an exemplary citizen and a 
| superior teacher. He is a_ credit, 
| both to the institution from which he 
| sraduatec and the one in which he 
teaches. “He is a man who does 
| things.” 

Mr. Canty was graduated from the 
Tuskegee institute in 1890. 





| Previous to entering Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Mr. W. W. Warren .of Mound 

















MR. WILLIAM M. WARREN. 


Bayou, Miss., met with some hardships 
in securing his early education, he 
having been left fatherless at an ear- 
ly age. In December, 1897, he enter- 
ed the Tuskegee Institute. He attend- 
ed night school and worked in pay- 
nent for his education entirely. Fle 
was fortunate in graduating May, 190?, 
having completed the course in har- 
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ness-making and also the academic | come acquainted with some good peo- 
course. After graduating, he assisted | ple, among whom, were Hon. Charles 
Rev. John W. Whittaker, one of the| Ranks. Through the influence of Mr. 
Northern financial secretaries of the | tanks, who is organizer and cashier 
Tuskegee Institute. In 1904, he went} of the Bank of Mound Bayou, Mr. War- 
to Mound Bayou, Mississippi, and | ren got employment in the bank, of 








.MR. J. W IVLETREA 


opened a small harness business. He which he 
soon learned that the harness busi- | holders. 
ness in Mound Bayou did not pay, | 


therefore he looked around for mores Mr. J. W. Ovletrea, principal of East 
remunerative employment. He had be r 


hed | rennessee Normal and Industrial In- 


is now one of the share- 
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stitute, located at Harriman, Tenn., 
graduaied from the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute with the class of 1893 after six 
years’ attendance there. After leav- 
ing Tuskegee, he studied for a while 
in Jamestown, N.-Y. He taught sev- 
eral years in Georgia and Alabama, 
und eight years ago he went to Har- 
riman, where he served as principai 
of the city schools for two years. 
Then he started the Harriman Indts- 
trial School in the old log church, 
without funds. A year later, the name 
of this school was changed to that of 
East Tennessee Normal and Industria! 
Institute. The institute is modeled af- 
ter Tuskegee, aad they teach there the 
following  inglwstries: Laundering, 
cooking, millinery, sewing, farming, 
blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, car- 
pentry. The property is valued at $5,- 
SOU 


’ 


Christianburg Industrial Institute, 
located at Cambria, Virginia, is an in- 
stitution for colored youth. It is un- 














MR. CHARLES L. MARSHALL. 


der the management of the Friends’ 
Free:men’s Association of Philadel- 


phia. Christianburg Institute is a 
purel, industrial school; the indus- 
trices t.wght there are: Agricuiture, 


carpentry, basketry, leather work, 
sewing, printing, laundry and house- 
keeping. The growth of the institute, 
like all other institutions, whether 
educational or otherwise, has been slow 
but substantial. The idea of making 
the institution an industrial centre 
has in a measure been experimental. 
Not in the sense that the object aimed 





MR. E. A. LONG, TREAS. 


at was not clearly understood, but 
how this desired end could be reached 
along purely practical lines with the 
least expenditure of time and money. 
To teach boys farming they must plow. 
To teach girls laundrying they must 
wash and iron. The first experiment 
was to teach farming by reading about 
farming and looking around at the 
neighboring farms. This was not 
meeting the requirements and accord- 
ingly a small sum of money was ap- 
propriated with which to purchase a 
few garden hoes and rakes, then farm- 
ing took a little change and a small 
garden plot was cultivated. 

For a period of five years, the plan 
was in a state of germination. The 
school appeared to be standing still, 
but it is growing, though very slowly. 

Today the farm consists of 185 
acres of land. The farm is doing well. 
The class-room work embraces only 
the English branches. There are nine 
Officers and teachers, 238 students. 
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Firty-five students, together with resell jose they carry a message of good 
teaching force reside in the buildings | cheer to the reader. One of his best 
located on the farm. a has been set to music and dedi- 


Ample time is given to the Religious 
observances of the school. Devotional | ciation and was rendered very a 


} 


cated to the Tuskegee Alumni Asso- 


ccep- 


exercises are held both mcrning anl|tably during the Silver Anniversary. 
n 


SIYYOK 


"TIVH 





evening. Nearly all day Sunday is MR. W. SIDNEY PITTMAN, ARCHI- 


given up to religious services. T 
Mr. Charles L. Marshall, principal ci 





the Christianburg Iudustrial Institute Mr. W. Sidney Pittman is a mé 
is a graduate of the Tuskegee Institute. | genius He is an architect wl 


He once declined an offer to teach | able to impart to his designs an 
shoemaking at Tuskegee and accepted |} inality, an individuality and a ce 
a like position in an institution in} gracefulness and beauty that or 


| 
| 
Texas. A year later he was appointed genius can put into his creations. 


to the principalship of the Christian- | Pittman was born in Montgor 
burg Institute. Mr. E. A. Long, also: Ala. He entered the Tuskegee 
a graduate of the Tuskegee Institute is | tute in 1892, and in five years he 


the treasurer of Christianburg Indus-, pleted courses in wheelwrighting, 


trial Institute. Mr. Long is gifted as|chitectural drawing and the re 
a poet. His verses have a fine quality | normal course. Leaving Tuskege 


in of 
10 is 
orig- 
rtain 
ily a 
Mr. 
nery, 
insti- 
com- 
ar 
ular 


} 








OO 
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went to Philadelphia where he en- Mr. Vertner Woodson Tandy, whose 
tered the famous’ Drexel Institute, | portrait accompanies this sketch, is 
from which he was’ graduated with |a graduate of Tuskegee and is at 
honors in 1900. After his graduation | present a student in the college of 
from Drexel he returned to Tuskegee | Architecture at Cornell University. 
and remained there as a teacher for | He received his early schooling at his 
five years. During the five years he | birthplace, Lexington, Ky., where his 
furnished the drawings and plans for| father, Mr. H. A. Tandy, is well 
buildings aggregating a cost of $250,| known as a contractor. From _ the 
000. And during the same period he | Chandler normal school at Lexington 
Mr. Tandy entered Tuskegee, finish- 


furnished the plans for nearly all of | 
the buildings of the Vorhees Indus-|ing the academy and devoting three 
trial school at Denmark, 8S. C. He re-| years to the study of architecture. It 
signed his place at Tuskegee to en-| was at this time that he came unde 
gage in business in Washington, D.|the influence of Mr. W. Sidney Pitt 
cS He is well established in two/]man, now architect and consulting 
] rooms at 494 Lou-| engineer at Washineton, D. C. Mr. 





arge, well lighted 





VERTNER W. TANDY. 


isiana avenue, and the equipment of | Pittman was at that time instructor 
his offices compares favorably with |in architecture at Tuskegee, and in- 
the best in the city He is doing good! spired his student with zeal for the 
work, building up an enviable reputa- work. At the annual commencement, 
tion, and best of all getting his deft; June, 1905, Mr. Tandy was’ chosen 
hands on some of Uncle Sam’s most! speaker for his department. 

substantial coinage, and is likewise | Wishing to broaden his knowledge 
able to determine the genuineness of | of his chosen profession, Mr. Tandy 
the paper currency of the country. entered Cornell university at Ithaca, 
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N. Y., in September, 1905. 
has the advantage of coming under 
the tutelage of Prof. Clarence A. Mar- 
tin, dean of the College of Architec- 
ture, and Prof. Maurice Prevot of the 
Beaux Arts society of Paris. Since 
his matriculation Mr. Tandy has been 
engaged upon’ the following prob- 
lems: An entrance motive to a court 
house, a private stable on a New 
York estate, the central motive to a 
public building and a sanitorium for 
scrofulous children. AS an accompan- 
iment to his architecture he is pursu- 
ing a in free hand drawing 
from 

Though 
lence of 


course 
the cast. 
still a student, the 
Mr. Tandy’s work has al- 
ready won him recognition in scien- 
tific circles. He was the architect of 
St. Paul’s A. M. E. church at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., the largest colored house of 
worship in the city. He recom- 
mended by Major B. G. Thomas of 
Lexington, a former officer in the 
Confederate army, by Booker § T. 
Washington, Thomas A. Combs, may- 


excel- 


is 


or of Lexington, and Mr. W. Sidney 
Pittman. 

Mr. Manley is the printer at the 
Tuskegee Institute, and his work 





MR. F. G. MANLEY, TEACHER OF 
THE PRINTING ART. 
during the celebration commanded 
considerable attention. The printing 


Here he, 


office was the only industrial division 
that was kept steadily going day and 
night, and the work turned out under 
Mr. Manley’s superintendence speaks 
well for his ability as an artist in his 
profession. 





MR. JOHN W. 


ROBINSON, 
address made a profound im- 
pression. 


Whose 


THE VORHEES INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
vast importance of the sort of work 
being accomplished by Miss Eliza- 
beth E. Wright, founder of the Vor- 
hees Industrial School at Denmark, 
S. C. Miss Wright is an unassuming 
but extremely industrious person 


who has been able to so impress in- 
fiuential people with her absolute s3in- 
cerity and deep earnestness of pur- 
pose that has been able to 
cure subscriptions amounting to fully 
$35,000, and on the 300 acres of land 
acquired for the school she has been 


she se- 


able to erect five buildings, a large 
barn, four small houses and to ac- 
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cumulate live stock as follows: 10{!of the money which went into the 
mules, 4 horses, 80 hogs and a num-|! property. 

ber of: fowl. The chief supporter of | The school has been in operation 
Miss Wright’s school is Mr. Ralph | for a little over eight years, and at 








MAIN ACADEMIC BUILDING OF VORHEES INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, DEN- 
MARK, §S. C. 


Vorhees of New Jersey, who gave 280; the present time, there are 250 pupils 
acres of land and the major portion | in daily attendance from the village 
| of Denmark, and 112 boys and girls 
| who board on the campus; there are 
117 teachers employed, and the school 
is growing rapidly in wholesome in- 
fluence in the community where it is 
located. Miss Wright can tell an in- 
; tensely interesting story of how she 
started the work and how she has been 
able to secure the support of some of 
the best people in the North and 
East. But our space is limited and 
we cannot, in this number of the 
magazine give any further statement 
concerning the splendid work of Eliza- 
beth E. Wright at Denmark, South 
Carolina. 











Australia produces about as big 
|trees as California. A giant in Aus- 
ltralia has been named King Edward 
| VII. by the government of Victoria. A 
tablet proclaiming its royal dedica- 
tion has been affixed to its trunk, 
TEACHING SEWING AT VORHEES | which has a girth of 87 feet at the 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. base. 


| 
} 
| 
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Kekstein Norton Institute 


By F. M. W. Alexander 





DR. C. H. PARRISH. 


Among those educators who attend-,at great personal sacrifice, maintained 
ed the celebration was Dr. Charles H. | almost single-handed an institution in 
Parrish, who, for over fifteen years,| Kentucky. This institution is known 
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as Eckstein Norton Institute and it is 
located at Cane Spring, Kentucky. 
Dr. Parrish is a man of fine mental 
and moral equipment; a really great 
educator and a brilliant orator. His 
work in Kentucky has the strongest 
endorsement of men of worth of both 
races and the high standing of the 
graduates of his school is a real credit 
to his ennobling influence. Following 
is a brief sketch of the school: 
Eckstein Norton Institute is a school 
for both sexes. It is designed to give 
Christian Education, a trade and col- 
lege advantages to who show 
special fitness for the highest training. 
to 1,400 stu- 


those 


It has given instruction 
dents from sixteen states and foreign 
countries 

The location is in the 
twenty-nine miles from 
thus serving both the country and city 
There are seventy-five 


country, 
Louisville, 





There are five frame buildings with 
twenty rooms for dormitory purposes, 


chapel, printing office, laundry and 
blacksmith’s shop. The property is 
out of debt. The school is without 


state or government aid, and therefore 
dependent upon voluntary support. 
It is maintained at a very small cost. 
The expenses at the present are $9,500 
per annum. This sum must be raised 
each year. The school has the en- 
dorsement of the General Educational 
Board of New York. This school is 
one of the chief avenues through which 
the penniless deserving youth receives 
Christian educational training. 
Contributions may be sent to Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Treasurer, Louis- 
ville, Ky., or to Eckstein Norton Insti- 
tute, Room 1, 403, 52 Exchange Place, 
New 
Parrish, M. A., 
on this page. 
Bullitt County, Ky., U. S. A. 


York City, or to President C. H. 
whose picture is shown 


Address, Cane Spring, 


The Smart Set 


population 
acres of land. The main building is a| 
brick structure’ with thirty rooms. 
By Walter 
The musical comedy produced by 


the Smart Set has been a success in | 
its entirety. It is a spectacular ex- | 


travaganza of southern enchantment in | 














DUDLEY OF THE SMART 
SET. 


MR. S. H. 


three acts and seven scenes, giving 
glimpses of Honolulu life and scenery. 
The book for this delightful company | 





}a characteristic 


F. Walker 


is written by S. B. Casson, original 
music by James T. Brynum, while the 


| . . : - 
lyrics are work of Billy Johnson. The 
Smart Set comprises fifty people, 
among whom are many pretty girls. 


Dudley, “G. Washington 
American millionaire,” is 
star, although there are 


Mr. S. H. 
Bullion, an 
the central 


| others who shine forth in their respec- 


Mr. Dudley is a com- 
His very 
pro- 


tive capacities. 
edian of undoubted ability. 
enough to 
moment of his 


appearance is 
voke laughter. The 
arrival on the stage, laughter begins 


stace 


fand continues until his exit. He has 


way of producing 
fun, and there seems to be no end to 
his capacity along this line. Indeed, 
to follow him through all his actions, 
and to laugh when he commands you 
to laugh, you would feel like saying, 
“dis am mo’ dan I can bare.” 

The solo work of Miss Ella Ander- 
son is highly commendable. She pos- 
sesses a rich, musical voice and her 
execution of “Morning, Noon and 
Night,’ captivates the entire audience. 
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“The Swanee River,” as sung by Miss 
Anderson, calls forth repeated en- 
cores. 

Miss Marion Smart possesses an 
enchanting and mellow voice. In her 
song entitled “Making Eyes,” her ac- 
tions, unconnected with her singing, 
makes one feel like being the person 
spoken to. 

The original song and Indian scene 
of “Powhattana” is a rich production. 
H. G. Hall takes the leading part here, 
assisted by Miss Eva Swinson, Miss 
Etta Gross and chorus. 

The marching and maneuvering of 
the finale cadets attracts appreciative 
attention. We know of nothing which 
possesses more unity of action and 
rhythm in step. 

The original “Oh-San,” a Japanese 
song, sung by Miss Emma Bayard and 
chorus, is a catchy production. 

The Smart Set will present Mr. S 
H. Dudley in an entirely new comedy 
next season entitled “The Black Poli- 
tician.”” The music will be written 
by James I. Brynum, original lyrics 
by Billy Johnson, and the book by 
S. B. Casson. Mr. Dudley is superin- 
tending the entire production, even 
to the painting of the scenery. The 
public needs no better assurance of 
the entertainment to be afforded by 
“The Black Politician” than to know 
that the hilarious spirit of Mr. Dudley 


is to pervade the “perlitical campaign- 
Again we say, “Nuf sed.” 





it when it comes around and 
laugh the rest of your life. 


“WE SMART SET. 
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Captain George J. Austin 


By W. Sidney Pittman 
There will be started at Stony Hol-; just after the Civil War. George at- 
low, New York, June 15, to continue to | tended the public schools and was 
September 15, this year, a Cadet Camp | graduated from the high school with 
School, to provide military drill for | honors. This school affords special 
young colored men and boys. Stony | military drill, and this gave young 
Hollow is located four miles west of | Austin a chance to satisfy his most 


| a. ay ; aS ood 





CAPT. GEURGE J. AUSTIN, Assistant Commandant. 


Kingston, New York, and is the south- | ardent ambition. 
ern gateway to the picturesque Cat- In all of our lives, however, there 
skill mountains. Captain George J. ; comes sooner or later some great mis- 
Austin, assistant commandant at the| fortune. And in this Mr. Austin has 
Tuskegee Institute, is the enterpris- | been no exception. He had always 
ing promoter of the much-needed in-| had his mind centered on the great 
stitution. Following is a brief sketch | Naval Academy at Annapolis as the 
of Captain Austin, written by Mr. W. | main gateway to his cherished ideals; 
Sidney Pittman, Washington D. C.—!and to this end he bent all efforts, 
Editor. finally meriting the good wishes of 
Captain George J. Austin. the U. S. congressman of his district, 





Mr. Austin was born in Cincinnati, | who subsequently nominated him. In 
O. His parents are highly respected |the examination that followed, Mr. 
citizens, who moved to Cincinnati | Austin stsod 97 percent, leading the 
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fourteen other competitors. His bat- 
tle had been won, and he would soon 
enter his career! But even yet he 
was to be denied. On physical exam- 
ination he was found to be two months 
above the age limit. He was barred. 
His most serious disappointment was 
then and there registered. 

It was two or three years later that 
the Spanish-American War made it 
possible for him to active mili- 
tary service, and it was when the call 
for volunteers was sounded through- 
out the country that he was commis- 
sioned by the president of the United 
States lieutenant in an Ohio vol- 
unteer regiment. After peace was de- 
clared he had the opportunity of 
either continuing service in the 
Philippine Islands for his country, or 


see 


as 


of acceptmg work at the Tuskegee 
Institute as assistant disciplinarian 


and commandant. Being more direct- 
ly concerned in the uplift of his own 
people and being anxious to contrib. 
ute in his humble way towards this 
noble he decided to accept 
the latter, after being honorably dis- 
charged from his command. He went 
to Tuskegee in the fall of 1900. During 
the five successive years at Tuskegee 
the standard of efficiency in the 
school’s discipline was gradually de- 
veloped, and today it can be safely 
said that such discipline perhaps 
more perfect in every way than it has 


purpose 


is 


ever been during its 25 years of ex- 
istence. 
The school early recognized the 


ability of Lientenant Austin as well 
as his untiring efforts and steady ap- 
plication to his work, and it was not 


long before the executive council 
voted him the brevet of captain. This 
only served to increase his efforts 


in the matter of raising the standard 
of the department which he represents 
there. And on special occasions at 
Tuskegee he is always most active in 
seeing to it that the rank and file con- 
tribute toward the success of the 
occasion. As a climax of his labors at 


Tuskegee nothing 
than the part he played towards the 


is more striking 
great success of the school’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary, just celebrated. His 


department was most conspicuous in 


its efficiency during those three 
memorable days. 


The editor of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine visited Tuskegee on the occa- 
sion of its anniversary and became 


much impressed with Mr. Austin and 
his work. On his return to Boston he 
immediately made a request for some 
of the facts in the life of the man who 
had done and was still doing so 
much towards developing the lives 
of the thousands of Negro boys enter- 
ing and leaving Tuskegee each year. 

As of his labors we may speak as 
well of his character. He has always 
proven steadfast in his upward move- 
ment; he thoroughly alive on mat- 
ters relating to his profession and is a 
well-read man. 

One of Captain Austin’s long desir- 
ed hopes is about to be realized. For 
the past’ two or three years he has 
planned and labored day and night 
towards establishing a long-felt need 
of the more fortunate and ambitious 
youth of the race desiring the out- 
door manuoeuvres of military life. Ac- 
cording to a copy of his neat booklet, 
just out, his “Cadet Camp School” 
is a reality. June 15, 1906, marks the 
opening day of this worthy undertak- 


is 


ing, which is to run for the three 
summer months, and Stony Hollow, 


N. Y., is its location. The whole life 
of this man is commendable. He is 
loved by all who know him intimately. 

In establishing his cadet camp 
school he deserves the co-operation 
and support of our citizens in every 
part of the country. 


Vera Cruz Drummer Boy. 

John Rouse has been in charge of 
the main door of the House at Wash- 
ington for thirty years. He is the 
youngest veteran of the Mexican war 
on the House list and was a drummef 
boy at the battle of Vera Cruz, where 
he lost a part of his left arm. 


Surprise. 

“IT suppose that member of con- 
gress is surprised by his defeat?” 

“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“We are all a little unreasonable in 
that way. What he should be sur- 
prised at is his election in the first 
place.”"—Washington Star. 
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Not Pity But Respect 


By T. Nelson Baker 


Church, Pittsfield, Mass.) 
The “color line’ at the Student Vol- 

unteer Movement convention @ Nash- 

ville, Tenn., is just what any %1e who 


Second 


has ‘watched for the last five or ten 
years the drift of race sentiment in 
this country would have’ expected. 


The- cry. of the Volunteer movement 
has. been, “The evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” This ac- 
tion. at. Nashville shows that to evan- 
gelize this country is about as much if 


not more than they can do in this 
generation. . And no one that has not 
more. education and religion than 
common sense would expect the Stu- 


dent Volunteer movement to lose its 
common sense because it has religion 
and to antagonize the 
timents of the very people 
trying to reach. 

No one knows better than the Chris- 
tian worker how quick people are to 
take advantage of the smallest things 


strongest sen- 


they are 


and stay away from religious meet- 
ings. The most important man in the 
south for the Student Volunteer to 


reach is not the Negro, but the Cau- 
casian. It seems to me that it is 
about time the educated negro preach- 
ers had learned to sympathize with 
the white man who is trying to win 
men for Jesus Christ and know that 
the Christian worker with white men 
must wait on sin and ignorance as 
well as the Negro Christian worker 
with black men—neither can have 
things just as they like to have them. 

I was at Mt. Hermon school in 1886 
where and when the Student Volun- 
teer movement was born; and I have 
eonfidence in the moral purpose of the 
men at the head of things. And I an 
glad that they have common 
enough to know that when they ar 
in India, they must take into account 
the India. Tennes 
see is not Massachusetts: and if th: 
Student Volunteer movement 
its best possible work in Tennessee it 
recognize that fact. 

one thing that 
Negroes of the 


sens 


social customs of 


is to do 
must 


There is but 
save the 


wili 


ever South 


| 





| “manhood.” 


from the pity of all thoughtful people 

and pity borders on contempt—and 
that is the growth of a feeling in the 
heart of the southern Negro that 
makes him as proud of being by hin- 
self as the southern white man is of 
being by himself. This protest coming 
always from one side makes one feel 
that it is due to a feeling of infericr- 
ity on the part of the protestants. It 
is hard to respect a person that is al- 
ways whining and pouting because you 
do not want to sit by him. You may 
pity him—but pity borders on con- 
tempt—you cannot him. 
When the Negro really feels as proud 
of being black as the white man does 
of being white he will no longer feel 
humiliated by being him- 
self. 

Booker T. Washington has gained, 
not the pity, but the respect of the 
best people, not only of this country, 
but of the world. And he has done 
this because he can say to the white 
race with all truth. 

“IT am as proud of my race as you 
are of yours.” And because he is 
proud of his race he never pouts and 
whines because the customs of the 
south demand that the races sit by 
themselves. Booker T. Washington is 
just as great a man sitting apart with 
his mother’s people as he is when he 
sits with his father’s people 

Let us get education—let us get the 


respect 


seated by 


best possible education; let us get 
good religion—an ethicized religion— 
but in all our getting let us get, as 


far as possible, common sense. 
There is growing up among the ne- 
this land a class of persons 
their time and strength 
and writing about their 
This talk has the tend- 
ency to give one the same feeling one 
has in the woman 
always telling about how sa- 
holds her virtue. Supericor- 
and virtue never speak 


gzroes of 
spend 
in talking 


who 


presence of the 
who is 
ered she 
ity, manhood 
of themselves 

All intelligent, 


groes are agreed 


self-respecting ne- 
that the wrongs 
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against the Negro race must be fought 


te a finish; but they are not all 
| 
agreed as to what those wrongs are} 


nor are they all agreed as to the meth- 
cd of fighting the wrongs upon which 


they are agreed. All would destroy | 
the “Jim Crow car.” Some would do| 
it by destroying the laws that made| 
these cars; others would do it by de- 
stroying the causes that made _ the 
laws; some would destroy the “Jim 
Crow car,” so that white and colored 
can travel together; others would de- 
stroy the “Jim Crow negro,” so that 
the so called “Jim Crow car’ would 
be the best car in which to travel. 


This is the longest way round, but it 
it the surest way home. 

When the Negro leaders spend their 
time and energy in teaching the race 
to the distinction between pity 
and respect, and when this distinction 
really takes hold of the negro in good 
the “Jim Crow car” will van- 


see 


earnest, 


ish of its own accord as it did in Bos- 
ton, the “cradle of liberty,” and as it 
did in Philadelphia, “the city of 


brotherly hatred,” as I once heard it 
called by a speaker one Sunday after- 
Boston Common. 

I have absolutely no fear 
class of men who write big 
and leading articles about the “inher- 
ent superiority” of the white race- 
there are evidently superior men and 
women in the white race, but they are 
not those who are always talking 
about it—but I have fears the 
leadaws of the negro race produce in 
thewselves and in the race a chronic 
state of whining and pouting over} 
their real and imaginary wrongs and 
lose their place in the “great system 
of things which waits for no man” nor 


noon on 


of that 


books 


lest 


race of men. I have fears lest, failing 
to catch the spirit of the great world 
movements, these good, earnest and 


learned men will defeat the very end 
for which they st@re 

It is pathetic and sad to hear th«* 
while one of the missionary 
conventions that the Student Volun 
teers have ever held was on, 
the Negro students who are to be lead- 
of the Negro race were outside 
pouting like children because the 
were to be by themselves, be 
cause they allowed to sit by 
the side of white 


greatest 
going 
ers 
seated 


not 
men! 


were 


|ored 


When I reflect upon the multi-col- 
aspect of the American Negro, 
and when I remember that these many 
colors came to the race through the 
degradation of Negro women by white 
mey, and when I remember and re- 
flect upon the fact that this degrada- 
tion—not in all cases, we are glad to 
but in far too many cases—was 
made easy through the _ perverted 
aesthetical taste of the Negro woman, 
which perversion made her willing to 
sacrifice her virtue that her child 
might made a little mom beauti- 
ful by having “good hair,” “thin lips,’ 
“a light skin? and “a prettier nose;” 
and when [ remember. that _this 
aesthetical perversion still strong 
in the life of the American Negro—I 
say, when I remember these things— 
1 welcome almost anything.that will 
keep the Negro woman and the south- 
ern white man far apart pos- 
sible. 

I can well understand why 
who long for the time when there will 
be but one race in this country fight 
everything like the separation of the 
But I am not one of those who 


say, 


be 


is 


as as 


those 


races. 
long for such a state of things. Sep- 
aration of the black and the white 
races in the south today is the best 


thing for both races. Not where we 
are, but what we are is the great and 
final question that should coneern us. 
When we are more concerned about 
where we are than we are about what 
we are we may stir the’ thoughtful 
man’s pity and even his sympathy but 
not his respect. 

This constant protest against every- 
thing like race separation has a deep- 
er meaning than at first sight appears. 
There is a class of Negro leaders who 
in their blindness object to every- 
thing Negro. They object to Negro 
churches and call them a great wrong 


against the Negro; they object to Ne- 
gro schools and feel that a great 
wrong has been done the Negro child 
who has not been allowed to attend 
school with white children—and in 
their heart of hearts they obiect to 
the Negro child. 


The name Négro smacks of reproach 
so did the name Christian once, but 


today it is the name which is above 
every name. Names are what the 
wners of the names make them. And 
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be taught that 
this nation is not to run 
himself and hide his face 
in the snow, but his task is to make 
the name Negro not a sign for ‘“‘tend- 
and pity, but a sign that 
manhood and womanhood 
and everywhere de- 
And his watchword 
Pity but Respect.” 


the young Negro must 
his task in 


away from 


er sympathy’ 
stands for 

which always 
mands respect 
must be, “Not 





Central Regalia Co. 
Lodge Regalia. 
Largest Negro Regalia Co. in 
United States. 
Workmanship and material first 
Satisfaction 


Secret Paraphernalia 


class in every way. 

guaranteed returned. 
Central Regalia Company, 

N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum Sts. Cincinati, Ohio. 


Jos. L. Jones, Myr. E. M. 


money 


Irvin, Sec. 


S. COWEN 
Merchant Tailor 


Repairing Neatly 
Done 
Shawmut Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
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(©) We buy 
©) school-books 


And we send Sree to any applicant onr 
ois ‘Books Wanted" Catalogue of over 2,000 
school-books, with the prices at which 

y second-hand as well as new 


We pay cash 


For all marketable school-bocks, or if 
desired, we credit cunsignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 
books from time to time as needed, 
HINDS & NOBLE 
33-35 W. 15th St., New York City. 
Mention this ad. S 
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MEN WANTED 


In every town and city throughout 
the United States to clean wall paper. 
Pays from $3.00 to $7.00 per day. 
Experience not necessary. Particulars 
free. Write to-day. 

RUIUS S. JUSTICE COMPANY 
Dept.K 578 ihe Arcade, Cleveland, 0 








ITo Sp cechify 


mB, Be on one’s feet 


Some splendid books to aid you 
20% discount to teachers 


How to Attract and Hold an Audience... 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Eiocution.. 
| Ott's How To Use the Voice 
|| Oct s How To Gesture 
Common Efrors in Writing, Speaking 
| Radford’s Composition and Rhetoric 
| Beli’s The Worth of Words 
Likes and Opposites duyscnsme and opp.) 
Character (epigrams by hundreds, indexed).... 
| Pros and Cons (complete debates). 
| Commencement Parts (ali occasions) 
Pieces That Have Taken Prizes.. sae 
| The Best American Orations of Today. 
| How to Study Literature 
| Instantaneous Parliamentury Guide. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
31-33-35 W. 15th St. New York City 





I Schoolbooks | of all publishers at one store 











After a Bath or Shampoo 
the hair can be dried in 
/ 15 minutes with the Magic 
/ SHampoo Drier. It is the 
only device with which a 
woman can dry her hair 
quickly without injury 
; the hair or sealp. 
eaves the hair soft, fluffy and beautiful, 
with no risk a atehing cold. 
EVERY DRIER GUARANTEED. 
The TI:agic Shampoo Drier is a steel 
bar with a receptacle containing a Full 
Six-inch Aluminum Comb. It is also an 
invaluable appliance for straightening re- 
fractory hair or beard, leaving a beauti- 
ful effect and stimulating its growth. 
For sale by all toilet article dealers. 
Price, by mail, . Agents wa ited. 
“Dear Sir: » Magie Shampoo Drier 
is used in my parlors with perfect satis- 
faction. agg Cozart, 241 N. Ill, Av., 
Atlantie City, J.’ 
MAGIC SHAMPOO DRIER MFG. CO., 
402 Century Bidzg., Minneap:!'3, Minn 
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Edited and published ‘For the 
spread of Scriptural Holiness.” 
Thoroughly Biblical and Metho- 
distic on the blessed doctrine of 
Entire Sanctification. Specially 


designed to be helpful to those 


seeing the promised blessing of 
CURISTIAN PERFECTION. 
Our Motto; ** Bible Eioliness and 
Weslevan Methodism.”  Pub- 
lished Bi-Monthly at No. 167 
Gofte Sireet, New Ilaven, Conn. 
Subseription Price 25 cents per 
year. 5 cents per single copy. 

PUBLISHED BY=== 
Rev. E. George Biddle, D. D., Editor 
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SECOND EDITION, 


MORAL EDUCATION 


By Edward Howard Griggs 





‘ It is eas‘ly the best book of 
its kind yet written in America.”’ 
— The Literary Di7zest. 











852 pp.. 54x74, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net, 
Postage 12 cents. 
Send for circular of this and other 
books by the same author. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 


CHAKLES ALEXANDER 
Edito: and Publisher 


714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 








THE 


Colored Teacher’s 
Agency 


Prompt Reliable Efficient 
It recommends teachers and 
graduates for every line of in- 
struction in the public school 
system and hicher institutions. 
Its orders come directly trom 
superintendents, principals, presi- 
dents «nd boards. It operates 
throughout the South, Middle 
We-t and West. Circulars and 
blanks sent on request. Now is 
the time to register. 

C. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. 
Box 574, Maysville, Ky. 
Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 








The A. & M. College 


Greensboro, N. C. 


The Fall Term begins Sep- 
tember 1, 1905; strong faculty ; 
unsurpassed facilities ; new dor- 
mitory erected to meet 
increasing short 
two 


being 
demands ; 
Agriculture, 


courses in Trades. 


COUrSses nn 
yeal 
practical four year courses, one 
in Agriculture leading to the 
degree of Bb. Agr., and one in 
Mechanics leading to the 
B. S.: graduates in 


‘Two 


de- 
oree of 
great demand, 

Write at onee and secure aec- 
commodation for the approach- 
For catalogue or 


seSSIOnN. 


ing 
further information address, 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, 





Greensboro, N. C. 











DR. BRUNO’S EAST INDIAN POMADE CLOSSINE 
THE WONDER OF ALL HAIR TONICS 
Beautiful Hair is the Pride of Every Man or Women 

It is many times her fortune and the possessor of an 
attractive head of soft, silky hair places herself at 
once in for general admiration. If ladies knew how 
easy it is to secure the coveted result, they suld not 
be annoyed by the humility of coarse an razhtly 


hair. Our preparation which is so much coveted by ladies of refinement, 


has been investigated by the U.S. Post Office Dept., Washington, D.C; 
Dr.Bruno’s East Indian Clossine promotes the growth of the hair, making it 
grow long, soft and silken, stops the hair falling out, cures dandruff and scalp 
troubles. Read the testimonials and see what people that have used it think 
of it. 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS. | not come around any more I found 
them the best I ever saw 
Camden, N. J., Sept. 10, 1905 Yours, 
Gentlemen MRS. CLARA BENTS 
I have used one small box of your West Phila 
Clossine and find it all you claim 
Find enclosed $1.00. Send two large Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Apr. 10, °05 
boxes at once Yours, Bruno Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
JOHN E. TEMPLE. Dear Sirs: Enclose« please find $1.00 
for which please send me an extra 
New York City, Jan. 17, 1905. large box of Clossine. I am recom- 
Dear Sirs mending it to all my friends. It is 
I used the Clossine to my entire | excellent Yours sincerely, 
satisfaction. A number of my) MISS GRACE GREEN. 
friends are going to send for it. Send 
me three boxes and a bottle of Mag 
ic Bleach, also a bottle of Shampoo. 


MISS CARRIE LEWIS Bruno Mfg. Co., Gentlemen: 
The Magie Bleach and _ Clossine 


Dayton, Ohio, Mareh 6, 1905. 


that you sent me I reesived all right 
and found them both all that you 
say they are. Send me two more of 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 5, 1905 
Bruno Mfg. Co., Dear Sirs: 
Will you please let me know wher: 
I can get your Clossine and Magic 
here I have bought them from Mr. Yours, ete., 
William Matt, Agent, but he does | MISS CARRIE KENNEDY. 


each for money enclosed. 





Try it and you will always be its 
friend and advertiser. 

Trial Box, by mail, postpaid, 25c. 

Large Box, 50c.. 3 for $1.00. 

It is certainly a wonderful prepara- 
tion for the hair and scalp. We would 
be pleased to have you try it for we 
know what it has done for others it 
ought to do for you. Address 


The Bruno Mfg. Company 


235 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
Dept. K AGENTS WANTED 














